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“This increasing rescotance to price... 


are you trying to design a man’s 


Goodyear Welt to meet it? 


CAN SAVE uP To 6¢ 


A PAIR ON SHOES FOR 
THE VOLUME MARKET 


DAREX WELTING has been used successfully in more than 300 


million pairs of shoes. 


Darex Goodyear Welting is available for men’s shoes in 1/9th inch, and 
for women’s shoes in 1/12th inch thicknesses . . . in Black, White, Army 
Russet and Natural colors... Widths, Bevels, Grooves to meet your 
needs... 50 yard hanks... it finishes like leather. 


Talk with our salesmen. Find out how it can fit into your line, or 
write us directly. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS MONTREAL 32, CANADA 
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LOVELY TO LOOK AT 


... that’s why Gallun’s Milwaukee Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 


Exquisite best describes the rich, deep color of beautiful 
chrome-tanned Milwaukee Calf. That is why shoes 
made from it have an ineffable air of elegance. 

Moreover, the loveliness of this plump, full-bodied 
leather is further enhanced by the effects of clean 
punching and pinking. 

But Milwaukee Calf offers much more than beauty — it 
offers pleasing comfort, too. For Milwaukee Calf has 
the same delightful suppleness long associated with 
Gallun’s famous vegetable tannages. 

Selling shoes that are both beautiful and comfortable 
—_ to build profitable repeat business. So be sure the 
Gallun numbers are checked, when you send in your 
orders to leading manufacturers. A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


chrome-tanned 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 


Norwegian Calf «4 Normandie Calf 
hand-boarded grain hand-boarded, glared 


Cretan Calf 
amooth but not glared 
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HYCAR. AMERICAN RUBBER LATEX... 


e 
a new material for impregnating and coating 


fabrics, fibres, and threads 


YCAR latex, when used as a coating or im- 
pregnant for even inexpensive materials, 
imparts many desirable properties not easily 
obtained with other coatings and impregnants. 
For example, high resistance to oils, chemicals, 
abrasion, and flexing—to name a few—are added 
in very desirable degrees by HYCAR latex, used 
as an impregnant or a coating. And HYCAR- 
impregnated materials may then be coated with 
¢sany one of a number of other materials to impart: 
additional properties. 

All of this can be done, safely and simply, 
with HYCAR latex, because it’s an inherently 
easy and safe material to handle. No vulcaniza- 
tion is required. Normal drying times are used. 
No explosive solvents need be handled. Nor is 
there any need for cumbersome and costly sol- 
vent recovery systems. 


We would be glad to work with you on any 
problems relating to the use of HYCAR Ameri- 
can rubber latex. For more information write 
Dept. HI-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 
Ripper 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company . ‘ni ea 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and p 
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Joyce, Inc., finds a success key to higher production through 


voluntary worker effort. 
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NLRB calls bargaining election in Brockton area. 


CUT TACK REVISION APPROVED 


Set new standards for cut tacks and small nails. 


INT. SHOE CUTS PAY; BROWN TO FOLLOW SUIT 


Three-cent cutback result of price index drop. 


BIDS AND AWARDS 


Last and oxford bids opened. Award boot and shoe contracts. 


REORGANIZE CONRAD SHOE 
New firm will operate as Quigley Shoe Co. 
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How Cushion Cork 


gives shoes 


more resilience 


Here are two of the ways leading manu- 

facturers use Armstrong's Cushion Cork" 

to add extra resilience to their shoes. 

Cushion Cork itself contributes directly In the Crik-etts shoe shown above, the platform of Cushion 
ete 7 : Cork, a quarter-inch thick, extends the full length of the shoe 

to foot comfort. In addition, it gives between insole and outsole. Heel and ball alike are cushioned 

manufacturers freedom to develop their against the jar of every step to combine all-day comfort with style. 

own individual construction methods— 

as shown at the right. 

Cushion Cork is made by a patented 

process that combines springy cork par- 

ticles with a sponged binder. Underfoot 

it flexes easily, absorbs shocks and jars— 

gives the effect of walking on soft earth. 

Thousands of tiny pores in Cushion Cork 

contract and expand with every step to 

encourage circulation of air around the 

foot. Cushion Cork also insulates the 

foot against heat and cold. 

You can win new customers by using 

this patented material as filler pieces, 

platform, midsoling, or in combination 

with insoling. Ask your Armstrong repre- 

sentative for samples and detailed in- 

formation. Or write to Armstrong Cork 

Company, Shoe Products Dept.., 

8802 Arch St.. Lancaster, Penn- A 

sylvania, Available for export. 


In the Givren ‘‘Featherbed” shoe, an insert of Cushion Cork 
is used as a filler piece in Givren's patented ‘Scoop"’ process. 
A portion of the underside of the leather insole is scooped out to 
bring the foot into closer contact with the resilient Cushion Cork. 


FLEXICORK IS A RFGISTFRED TRADF-MARK, 


ARMSTRONG'S” SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOE MATERIALS + FLEXICORK ~+ FILLERS + CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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IEDITOIRIAIL 


Pensions: 


For Machines And Mules—But Not For Men 


other day prominent 
tanner stated. “Now that the 
economy is coming down from. its 
inflationary peak, we can probably 
expect labor to taper off sharply in 
its demands.” 

more naive statement — was 
never made. It may be true that 
wage demands by labor may de- 
cline. But these, be certain, will 


be replaced by demands for 
social and welfare benefits. And 


at the top of the list in this category 
is the pension. 

In the shoe and leather industry 
there are only a very small number 
of pension or retirement plans. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that on Jan. 1, 1947, pension plans 
existed in only 13 out of 193 leather 
firms surveyed. These plants had 
31.000 of the 44.000 workers in the 
industry. Thus, it is estimated that 
90 percent of leather firms have no 
pension plans for workers. 

Nevertheless, pensions are prac- 
tically top priority in labor's new 
program. Just how fast the pension 
idea has come along—and a positive 
indication of the increased accelera- 
tion industry can expect regarding 


"pension demands—is demonstrated 


by the fact that from 1930 to 1939 
only 549 pension plans existed in all 


industry. Then, in 20 months, Janu- 


ary 1945 to August 1946, nearly 
1600 new pension plans became ef- 
fective. Today there are 3,000,000 
workers covered by pension insur- 
ance plans as compared with only 
600.000 three years ago. 

And one of the most. significant 
steps in labor history was the re- 
cent NLRB decision. bringing pen- 
sions within the bounds of collective 
bargaining. In short. pensions are 
no longer in the paternalistic domain 
of management, but. like wages, can 
he bargained for by labor. As a re- 
sult. pensions may be expected to 
become an increasingly prominent 
part of future negotiations between 
labor and management. 


Management is now to be con- 
fronted with an enormous problem 
to be or not to be receptive to the 
pension idea, If management tends 
to look at pensions from the aspect 


6 


of paternalism, it is in for a harsh 
time, and justifiably so. Yes. pen- 
sions are going to cost management 
money, just as a wage boost does. 
But in principle the pension differs 
sharply from the wage boost. Unless 
management recognizes this vital 
point of principle involved, it will 
defeat its own purposes in the long 
run. 

Reliable surveys by several or- 
ganizations have shown that workers 
are growing more interested in pen- 
sions and similar insurance benefits. 
Obviously behind this is the inher- 
ently human desire for security 
against old age. In numerous cases. 
workers. through their unions, are 
voluntarily refusing part or all of 
wage increases to devote the money. 
instead, to a pension or insurance 
program. In fact. some 100 national 
and international unions now have 
such programs, at the insistence of 
members, 

Who is paying the freight? In 
some instances the pension plan is 
financed jointly by employer and 
employes: in others by the employer 
alone. The U. S. Dept. of Labor 
states that the present trend is “to- 
ward complete financing of the plan 
by the employer—or reducing the 
employes’ share of the cost.” 

Thus. the trend picture is briefly 


NOTICE 


We constantly receive many 
requests from readers desiring 
permission to reprint our editori- 
als in house organs or other pub- 
lications, or to distribute to cus- 
tomers, salesmen, employes, or 
to other sources outside our in- 
dustry. 

For this reason we are estab- 
lishing a policy for 1949. Anyone 
desiring reprints of LEATHER and 
SHOES’ editorials may obtain 
them at the following nominal 


each 
each 


this: more and more workers are 
being insured with old-age pension 
plans in industry, with an eye to 
making the pension — universally 
adopted by the U. S. industry: the 
employer is to take more and more 
of the cost of financing these plans, 
and eventually bear all of the cost. 

Is this (with apologies to Presi- 
dent Truman) a fair deal? From a 
social and moral viewpoint, yes. And 
likewise yes from the standpoint of 
cold economics. 

We ask a simple question: What 
is plant equipment—the equipment 
necessary to operate a plant? It is 
machinery and other apparatus, of 
course. But it is also men and per- 
sonnel, Industry is by law allowed 
to make annual deductions on de- 
preciation values for machines and 
equipment, deductible as costs for 
operating the plant. Yet industry 
deducts no costs for depreciation 
values of man-power. 

For example. the law prohibits 
coal-mining firms from using a mule 
or other draft animals to a degree 
where it is incapacitated and then 
turning it out on the street to die 
without provision for its care in 
old age. Yet neither the law nor 
industry makes any such provision 
for men who devote their lives to the 
industry. 

Companies have to pay interest 
on their indebtedness—bills owed— 
on ordinary supplies, machinery and 
equipment. They pay interest on 
every article except the usage of 
human beings. 

So it boils down to this: the 
human element in an industry should 
be naturally considered with the 
over-all cost of production. Industry 
must’ be committed to insurance 
against the wearing-out process of 
men as it is committed to insurance 
against the wear-out process of ma- 
chines and mules. 

Industry today. whether it recog- 
nizes it or not, is already paying the 
cost of old-age upkeep through hid- 
den taxes or open taxes in the form 
of State aid, hospital funds, wel- 
fare. charitable funds. ete. In short. 
industry is already paying a sub- 
stantial share of old-age “pension” 
aid in a variety of indirect forms. 
through taxes. 

However, is contrary to out 
concept of free enterprise and de- 
mocracy that the Government should 
do everything for its citizens. In 
fact. industry has voiced the loudest 
protest against this trend. Yet, by 
forcing the Government to assume 
responsibility for old-age security of 
workers, industry is helping to en- 


(“Editorial” continued on page 46) 
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Shoemen Attend 


Minimum Wage Hearing 


Labor Dept. holds panel meeting 
on question of minimum wages 
for government shoe contracts 


Last week the Labor Dept. took 
an important first step in determin- 
ing minimum wages for shoe workers 
employed in plants holding govern- 
ment contracts. At a_ pre-hearing 
panel held in Washington on Jan. 27, 
it discussed the question with 11 
prominent representatives of manage- 
ment, labor and industry trade asso- 
ciation, came to the inevitable con- 
clusion that more facts, figures, and 
the unanimous agreement of both 
management and labor was needed 
before it could arrive at a fair solu- 
“tion. 


: The hearing. instigated by an 
eight-month old petition of the Unite 
“Shoe Workers of America, CIO. for 
revision of the present 40-cents hour- 
‘ly minimum, marked the first. sig- 
nificant attempt made since the war 
‘to settle minimum shoe wages in 
public contracts fields. Although the 
‘union petition named no definite 
‘figure, the union is reported to favor 
an 80-cent figure as logical and fair. 


As far as the 1l-man panel was 
concerned, the meeting was purely 
advisory. No definite commitments 
or allegations were made. no deci- 
sions ordered, and the net outcome 
was the setting of a tentative date 
for a formal public hearing on April 
14 by William R. McComb, Adminis- 
trator of the Wages and Hours Pub- 
lie Contracts Division. McComb will 
then make his recommendation to 
the Secretary of Labor. The final 
step. expected perhaps late this 
spring. will be the official decision by 
Secretary Tobin. 

The 11 industry representatives 
present were: Tucker Thurmond. 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg. Va.; Gordon Carson, The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 90.: 
H. F. Wilhite. Brown Shoe Co., St. 


Louis; Walter Spicer. Associated 
Shoe Industries of Southeastern, 
Mass.: Maxwell Field, New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn.: W. W. 
Stephenson, John H. Patterson, Ed- 
ward Seligman and Benjamin Selig- 
man, National Assn. of Shoe Manu- 
facturers: Victor Hirschfield. United 
Shoe Workers of America: and 
Frank Sampson, Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen. Brockton. 
Mass. 


Wage Determination Program 


Technically, the union petition asks 
for an amendment to the existing 
“Determination of Prevailing Mini- 
mum Wage in the Shoe Manufactur- 
ing and Allied Industries.” The latter 
went into effect Jan. 5, 1938, origi- 
nally for the men’s welt shoe industry, 
but was amended July 11, 1942 to 
include all shoe manufacturers and 
allied industries. 

No further amendments were made 
during the war; about the first of 
the year in 1947, the Labor Dept. 
launched a “wage determination 
amendment program” which sought 
to overhaul some 42 industries “sus- 
pected” of unduly low wages. 

Six industries have already held 
hearings and regular workers within 
each have been granted minimum 
wage determinations as follows: hat 
and cap, 85-cents: textiles except 
woolen and worsted, 87-cents; leather 
and sheep-lined jackets, 85-cents; and 
the suit and coat branch, wool trous- 
ers branch and outdoor jackets 
branch of the uniform and clothing 
industry, 85-cents. 

Other industries awaiting formal 
hearings include cotton, woolen and 
worsted garments, gloves and mittens. 
iron and steel, wood furniture, and 
seamless hosiery. 


Race With Congress 


In one sense, the situation appears 
to be a race with Congress. The 
current wage determination involved 


is the same 40-cents minimum wage 
for all industry that the Truman ad- 
ministration is seeking to boost to 
75-cents by action of Congress. If 
that takes place before the wage 
determination matter is cleaned up, 
the new federal figure will, of course, 
apply automatically to this and all 
other industries. 

The CIO petition relates only to 
government shoe contracts exceed- 
ing $10,000. However. the latest 
survey of such contracts shows a 
total of over 200 between Jan. 1, 
1947 and July 1, 1948. 

These were divided as follows: 
Army, 145; Navy, 15; Marines, 11: 
Justice Dept., 34; Interior Dept.. one. 
Their aggregate value was more than 
$18,000,000. The breakdown was 
$17,197,741 for boots and shoes 
and $1.027.746 for cut stock and 
findings. 


BLS Figures 


Although in agreement the 
issues involved, the panel did not 
generally concur in its acceptance of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which the 
Labor Dept. offered as a basis for 
judgement. Panel members were sup- 
plied a special BLS study listing 
average wages in the men’s shoe in- 
dustry for Oct.. 1948. The survey 
purported to show that fully 10 per- 
cent of all shoe workers in the U.S. 
earn less than 70-cents an hour. 
This. said the Labor Dept., was an 
average hourly earning, excluding 
premium pay for overtime and night 
work. 

Total number of workers included 
in the BLS survey was 52,446, plus 
another 2,592 learners. The overall 
average hourly earning for experi- 
enced workers was cited as $1.13 
with an average of 74-cents for learn- 
ers. 

As the National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. put it after the meeting, 
“BLS figures showing the number 
of people employed at various rates 
of pay in the shoe industry could 
not be used as a basis for setting a 
guaranteed minimum wage without 
making allowance for the fact that 
the wages reported included the in- 
centive allowance and were not in 
any sense prevailing guaranteed 
minimum wages. 

“For example. on the simplest 
rated job in a fitting room, a woman 
who makes 80-cents an hour ordi- 
narily has a guaranteed minimum 
wage of 60 or 65-cents, and the rea- 
son she gets 80-cents is because her 
job is timed to permit her to earn 
80-cents if she does an average day's 
work. If she were guaranteed 80- 
cents, she would have no incentive 
to turn out an average day’s work 
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unless the piece rate were raised. 

“There is no question whatsoever 
that the only chance of getting a 
new minimum wage determined for 
Walsh-Healey contracts that is fair 
and satisfactory depends upon our 
being able to establish clearly and 
unambiguously the absolute amount 
of this incentive premium throughout 
the entire industry.” 

Upshot of the meeting was a gen- 
eral feeling by manufacturers that 
they might introduce at the coming 
formal hearing some additional wage 
data of their own. To this end, the 
NSMA is contacting several hundred 
shoe manufacturers, warning that 
whatever is done under the Walsh- 
Healey contracts is almost certain to 
set a pattern for the entire industry. 
Minimums established for these con- 
tracts would inevitably encompass all 
work done in the factory for all con- 
tracts. 


Douglas Names 
Stevens G. M. 


Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass.. 
has announced the appointment of 
Marshall H. Stevens, former vice 
president of Shelby Shoe Co.. Ports- 
mouth, O., as vice president and 
general manager. Stevens replaces 
the late Charles Ault, former execu- 
tive vice president. ; 

The new general manager is 50) 
vears of age and resigned his posi- 
tion with Shelby to come to Doug- 
las. He had been with the Shelby 
firm since 1936 and previously was 
an executive with Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corp... Lynchburg. Va.. for 
four years, 

In a letter to stockholders. presi- 
cent Joseph W. Bartlett announced 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
would be held on Feb. 17 and _ re- 
quested stockholders send in their 
proxies “to insure continuity of 
management in the best interests of 
all stockholders.” 

The management is seeking elec- 
tion of its roster of directors in a 
proxy battle for control of the com- 
pany. Atempting to oust the present 
board is a stockholders committee 
headed by John E. Sloane. 

Bartlett reported that the com- 
pany’s net loss for the year before 
tax credits will total approximately 
$725.000 and after credits, will be 
less than $450.000. The firm will 
also receive some $275,000 from tax 
refunds. Bank loans have been re- 
paid in full on Dee. 31, 1948 and 
although inventory markdowns and 
production cuts resulted in losses 
during the first six months of 1948, 
the company operated at a profit in 
two of the last three months. 
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The Douglas president said that 
despite unsettled conditions in the 
shoe business, “the management is 
taking effective action to restore 
the company to a profitable operating 
level.” 

Factory superintendent Ralph H. 
Bunker said that the company is 
increasing production and hopes to 
reach a total output of 5000 pairs 
daily within the next few weeks. 


Set Brockton Vote Feb. 24 


The National Labor Relations 
Board this week named Feb. 24 as 
the date for the bargaining agent 
election to be held among approxi- 
mately 7000 shoe and cut sole work- 
ers in the Brockton, Mass. area. 
Three unions are involved: the United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO: 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL: 
and the Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen, an independent 
which is present bargaining agent. 

If the Labor Relations Board de- 
cides that both the BSAC and USWA 
locals in the area must first sign 
non-Communist affidavits. the election 
date will be postponed to Mar. 1. 


Int. Shoe Cuts Pay; 
Brown To Follow Suit 


Approximately 25,000 employes of 
the International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
will receive a cut back of three-cents- 
an-hour in wage rates on Feb, 7 as 
the result of a drop in the cost of 


living, company officials revealed 
this week. 

It is expected that Brown Shoe 
Co.. St. Louis. will follow suit with 
a similar decrease for its 12.000 
production workers next April. 

The reduction at. International 
Shoe Co. is due to a decline in Nov. 
of the Consumer's Price Index (Na- 
tional Average of Large Cities) of 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor to 172.2. 
According to the wage agreement be- 
tween the firm and both the United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, and 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 
AFL. employes receive a three-cent 
hourly wage increase or decrease for 
each five-point change in the index. 

The new wage rate will remain in 
effect as long as the index stays be- 
tween 168 and 172.9. The Dec. 
B.L.S. index decline to 171.4 will 
not affect wages. Laber contracts 
provide that the rate cannot go lower 
than six cents above the 1947 base 
rate ( a floor now three cents below 
the new rate). The reduction brings 
International wages down to the Oct., 
1948, level. 

Brown Shoe Co. rates are now 12 
percent above the 1947 base. Unless 
the Jan., 1948 index shows a phe- 
nomenal change. the present rate 
will be reduced to nine percent above 
the 1947 base. The company insti- 
tuted a three percent increase Jan. 


3, 1948. 


Govt. Counts Cattle Loss 


Undetermined losses among one 


EVENTS 


March 6-9, 1949—Allied Shoe Prod- 
ucts and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York City. 


March 8-9, 1949—Official Opening 
of American Leathers for fall, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 
Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 
sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 


Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. Sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, 


Nov. 6-9, 1949-—-Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


| 
| 
| 
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million head of live stock marooned 
on western ranges without food by 
heavy snow storms will mildly 
affect the nation’s hide supply, gov- 
ernment officials revealed this week. 
They estimate that 907.000 sheep and 
77.000 cattle have been caught in 
the snow-blanketed area west of the 
Rockies. 

Hardest hit were great numbers of 
stock on the eastern edge of the great 
basin in western Utah where a series 
of snowstorms isolated them from 
shelter and food. The situation was 
also critical in parts of Nevada, Wy- 
oming, and the western plains areas 
where snow depths upwards of three 
feet were common. Gov. J. Bracken 
Lee of Utah declared a state of emer- 
gency as frantic relief atempts were 
halked by recurrent blizzards. 

Although Air Force bombers 
dropped feed to snowbound sheep 
and cattle, cattlemen said that most 
of it would be wasted due to the 
inability of the livestock to reach it 
through heavy drifts. Carcasses of 
frozen animals can be salvaged for 
fats but their hides usually are 
cracked by freezing. 


Cut Tack Revision 
Approved 


Revision of the Simplified Practice 
Recommendation for cut tacks and 
small cut nails, recently submitted 
for consideration by all segments of 
the industry, has been approved for 
promulgation by the Standing Com- 
mittee in charge, the National Bureau 
of Standards announced this week. 

The revised recommendation, des- 
ignated R47-49, establishes lists of 
types. sizes, finishes and package 
sizes of cut tacks and small cut nails 


as a standard of practice for the in- 
dustry. Items covered by the Shoe 
Finders list include: Cobblers, Extra 
Iron Clinching, Hungarian Nails, 
Channel Nails, Heel Nails, Hand 
Shoe Tacks and Hob Nails. 

Copies of the recommendation may 
be obtained from the Commodity 
Standards Division, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington 25, 


PPSSA Names Edison, 
Shapiro As Co-Chairmen 


Mark A. Edison, president, Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
and Frank S. Shapiro, newly-elected 
president of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Assn., have been named 
co-chairman of the joint industry 
committee sponsoring the second 
Popular Price Shoe Show of Ameri- 
ca. The show will be held May 23-26 
at the Hotels New Yorker and MecAl- 
pin, N. Y. City. 

Edison is also vice president of 
Edison Bros, Stores, St. Louis. while 
Shapiro is treasurer of Consolidated 
National Shoe Corp. and American 
Girl Shoe Co.. Boston. 

Subcommittees were appointed by 
the co-chairmen as follows: 

Budget: A. W. Berkowitz. Bourque 
Shoe Co. Inc.. George L. Smith. G. 
R. Kinney Co. Ine. 

Exhibits: Myer Saxe. Kesslen 
Shoe Co.. Lawrence Merle. Endicott 
Johnson Corp. 

Advertising and Publicity: D. W. 
Herrmann, Miles Shoes Inc.. Daniel 
J. Danahy, Daniel J. Danahy Shoe 
Co.. and Mr. Saxe. 

Fashion Show: Alfred L. Morse. 
Morse Shoe Stores, Mr. Herrmann. 
Paul Kleven, Klev-Bro Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Edward Atkins and Maxwell Field 
are co-managers and will serve ex- 
officio on all subcommittees. 

Other members of the joint com- 
mittee include: 

MANUFACTURERS: Stuart H. 
Armstrong. Wiley-Bickford-Sweet 
Corp... George A. Dempsey, Cros- 
sett Shoe Company. John Foote, 
The John Foote Shoe Co.. Normand 
P. Liberty, H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co. 
Inc.. and Henry C. Stillman, H. C. 
Stillman Shoe Co. 

RETAILERS: Harry Karl. Karl's 
Shoe Stores, Ltd.. 1. M. Kay. The 
Berland Shoe Stores. J. O. 
Moore, Miller-Jones Company, Frank 
J. Schell, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. and David L. Slann, Butler's 
Inc. 

Two full floors at the MeAlpin 
will house displays of popular price 
and branded lines. 


Hooker Resigns as Chmn. 
Hooker Electrochem. Co. 


Harry M. Hooker has resigned as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ni- 
agara Falls. N. Y. He will remain. 
however, as a member of the board 
of directors. 

Hooker was one of five brothers 
associated with the company, or- 
iginally founded by Elon H. Hook- 
er. The latter died in 1938 and was 
succeeded as president by Harry 
Hooker who later became chairman 
of the board. He has been associated 
with the firm since World War 1. 

In its annual report to stock- 
holders for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1948. the company lists 
total income for the period at $24.- 
154.200 with net earnings, after 
taxes. amounting to $2,926,190. 
This was equivalent to $3.32. per 
share on 804,204 shares of common 
stock outstanding, after payment of 
preferred dividends. Net income for 
1947 was $2,184,529 or $2.45 per 
share on common stock. 

The company reports that the 
present increase in cost of raw ma- 
terials has been more than twice 
that in sales prices of Hooker prod- 
ucts since 1942. During the same 
period, the percentage increase in 
hourly wages has been  approxi- 
mately four times that of sales prices. 
Net sales for 1948 established a 
new record of $23,675,590, an in- 
crease of 17 percent over the previ- 
ous year’s sales. 

The annual report. one of the 
finest. of its kind, contains an ex- 
cellent illustration designed to show 
where Hooker income came from 
and how it was expended during the 
vear. 
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Bids and Awards 


Nine shoe manufacturers this 
week submitted bids totaling 233.- 
912 pairs of tan low-quarter shoes 
on QM-30-280-49-799 calling for 
29,239 pairs. The New York Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Office revealed 
Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., Rochester. 
N. H., as low bidder at $4.25 per 
pair with Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va., and Doyle 
Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., bidding 
$4.29 and $4.3275 respectively. The 
latter bid on 5000 pairs while all 
other concerns bid on the total di- 
rective quantity. 

Bidder Quantity Price 


Doyle Shoe Co. 5,000 $4.3275 


29,239 4.65 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 29,239 4.47 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 29,239 4.29 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 29,239 4.515 
Endicott, N. Y. 
General Shoe Corp. 29,239 4.36 
Nashville, Tenn. 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co. 29,239 4.50 
Rockland, Mass. 
Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc. 29,239 4.25 
Rochester, N. H. 
International Shoe Co. 29,239 4.34 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Six last manufacturers submitted 
bids totaling 271,612 pairs re- 
modeling of Munson Lasts to Mun- 
son Goodyear welt hinge shoe lasts. 
Directive quantity on QM-30-280-49- 
784 was 69,204 pairs with both 
Leader Last Co., Inc., Beverly, Mass.. 
and Harwood Last Co. of Norwood. 
Mass.. turning in low bids of $1.18 
per pair. Following is list of bid- 
ders. quantities and prices: 


Unit 
Bidder Quantity Prices 


Leader Last Co., Ine. 69,204 $1.18 
225 Rantaul St., Beverly, Mass. 
Harwood Last Co. 69,204 
28 Main St., Marlboro, Mass. 
D. & W. Last Corp. 10,000 
292 Salem St. 
Franklin Park, 
No. Revere, Mass. 
Arthur A. Byron 69,204 1.22 
669 Washington St. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Brockton Last Remodeling 39,000 1.24 
907 Park St., Staughton, Mass. 
Central Last & Remodeling Co. 15,000 1.75 
808 So. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
This procurement is for the U. S. Army. 


Delivery is scheduled for 20.204 
pairs during March. 24,000 pairs in 
April and 25,000 pairs in May. 

The QM Office also announced 
two awards on QM-30-28-49-479 
covering service shoes and boots. E. 
J. Givren Shoe Co., Inc., Rockland. 
Mass.. was awarded a contract for 
1.000 pairs of Type I] composition 
sole service shoes at $5.25 per pair. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.. Endicott. 
N\. Y.. received an order for 3,000 
pairs of russet combat service boots 
at $7.01 per pair (F.O.B. Contractor’s 
shipping point), and an additional 
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Because ROYAL ARCHER suedes are easy to 
work, waterproof, and made with a spe- 
cially developed, long-life body. 

_ Shoe and handbag manvfacturers find 
the greatest customer satisfaction and the 
season's smartest colors in ROYAL ARCHER 
suedes. For actual samples, ask your job- 
ber to show you the newest ROYAL ARCHER 
suede swatch book. 
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ARCHER RUBBER COMPANY 


MILFORD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Noted For Years As The Makers Of The Finest 
In Suede Materials 
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200 prs. at $7.365 per pr. (F.O.B. 
Eglin AFB, Fla.) 

The Navy announced Invitation 
No. 4039 calling for bids on 8,000 
women’s service toilet kits. Bids will 
be opened Feb. 11 at the New York 
office and delivery will be 50 percent 
monthly during March and April to 
the Naval Clothing Depot at Brook- 


Reorganize Conrad Shoe 


Conrad Shoe Co., North Abington. 
Mass.. has been reorganized to op- 
erate as the Quigley Shoe Co. and 
will use the factory of the former 
company, president David F. Quig- 
ley has announced. The new firm 
plans to hire about 200 workers 
starting this week and will produce 
1800 pairs of shoes daily. 

The Conrad Co.. employing some 
275 workers, was closed several 
weeks ago (L&S, Jan. 15) due to 
high manufacturing costs. 

According to president Quigley. 
the new firm has instituted a profit 
sharing plan giving regular workers 
25 percent of all gross profits before 
federal income taxes. Distribution 
be made semi-annually. The 
company has no union affiliations at 
present. 

“The Quigley Shoe Corp. is being 
formed to produce shoes for the 
popular price market.” Quigley said. 
By setting up an organization in 
which all costs are streamlined and 


closely watched and by which all 
wasteful procedures are eliminated. 
we feel it could be possible to pro- 
duce shoes profitably in this area.” 


Quebracho Control 
Discontinued by IAPI 


The Argentine export trade agency, 
IAPI, has relinquished its control of 
quebracho, and while the material 
will be handled by private interests. 
the agency will be paid two cents per 
pound on all quebracho exported, 

As a result, increased interest is 
being shown in the quebracho market 
which is being quoted at $230.00 per 
long ton, or $.1046 per pound, for 
solid ordinary. Solid clarified is 
quoted at $245.00 per long ton, equal 
to .1112 per pound. 


Army Seeks Boots; 
Repair Equipment 

The Army Purchasing Office. New 
York, has issued invitations for bids 
as follows:— 

QM-30-280-49-920 for 275.000 
pairs of russet combat boots, bids to 
be opened Feb. 14. Delivery is for 
May. June and July. 

(JM-30-280-49-921 for 156,000 
pairs of russet boots for delivery in 
August and September. 

QM-30-280-49 for 12.750 pairs of 
synthetic rubber oil-resisting black 
heels and 12.750. oil-resisting syn- 
thetic full rubber soles. Bids are to 


Twelve pairs of DeLiso Debs to the good. Mrs. Mary Keith, Munster, Ind., housewife, 
receives twelve pairs of DeLiso Debs and matching handbags as her share in a $30,000 


jackpot won by her husband on NBC's “Truth or Consequences”. 


Sam Sax, owner of 


Sax Shoe Store, Hammond, Ind., presents her new footwear to Mrs. Keith. 
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be opened Feb. 9, with delivery by 
April 30. 

QM-30-280-49-908 calls for 25 shoe 
sanding and bottoming machines. 
Bids will be opened Feb. 10 for 
March delivery. 

QM-30-280-49-903 calls for 12 fin- 
ishing, patching and combination sole’ 
cutting and skiving machines. Bids 
will be opened Feb. 10. Delivery to 
be made May | to 10. 

QM-30-280-49-902 calls for 1,054 
shoe repair tools. Bids will be opened 
Feb. 10 for April 16-25 delivery. 

QM-30-280-49-904. calls for the fol 
lowing shoe repair supplies: 49 leath- 
er skiving machines; 19 leather skiv- 
ing machines; 38 leather sptitting and 
evening. hand operated 6-inch ma- 
chines: six electric shoe finishing 
machines: 23 hand operated sole 
trimming machines; 107 hand oper- 
ated sole cutter machines. All on 
items one to six. Bids will be opened 
Feb. 10, with delivery by June. 


Owatonna Hide Co. 
Warehouse Destroyed 


The Medford, Minn., warehouse of 
the Owatonna (Minn.) Hide and Fur 
Co., was completely destroyed in a 
fire Jan. 29, which swept through the 
building. 

While the structure was reported 
te be a complete loss, trucks and 
equipment were saved, and business 
was immediately resumed in a tem- 
porary warehouse. The building was 
fully covered by insurance. 


Re-Elect Officers 
At Julian & Kokenge 


Herbert N. Lape, Sr.. chairman of 
the board of directors, and Herbert 
Lape, Jr. president of Julian & 
Kokenge Co.. Columbus. O. shoe 
manufacturers, were renamed along 
with all other officers and directors 
at the annual meeting of | stock- 
holders and directors Jan. 21. Other 
officers named were Robert M. Lape. 
vice president: Edward A. Argus. 
secretary: and Robert M. Kern, 
treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors 
include Herbert’ Lape, Sr.,_ chair- 
man: Herbert Lape. Jr.; Robert M. 
Lape: Argus: Kern; Felix P. Me- 
Carthy: Elmer Kokenge: L. 
Beger: and Charles G. Auer. 


NHA Convenes May 23-24 


The annual two-day meeting of 
the National Hide Association will be 
held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.. May 23-24. There will be a 
luncheon at noon on May 23, and 
a banquet and entertainment that 
evening. 
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Nov. Shoe Output Off 11% 


Footwear production during Nov.. 
1948 totaled 35 million pairs a drop 
of 11 percent from the Oct. output 
of 39 million pairs and eight percent 
less than the Nov. 1947 figures of 
38 million pairs, the Bureau of the 
Census. Dept. of Commerce revealed 
this week. 

Shoe and slipper shipments dur- 
ing Nov. totaled 34 million pairs 
valued at $124 million, an average 
price of $3.60 per pair as compared 
with $3.71 in Oct. Average price 


per pair was at its lowest point since 
May when the average was $3.59 
per pair. The decline in Nov. was 
accounted for in some part by the 
decreased output of women’s higher 
priced fotwear. 


Women’s footwear production was 
13 million pairs, 19 percent below 
the Oct. output of 16 million pairs. 
Men's shoe output fell nine percent. 
a drop from nine million pairs in 
Oct. to eight million pairs in Nov. 
Housewear slippers maintained the 
Oct. level of five million pairs. 


Percent of change 


Matthews New President 
At Williams Mfg. Co. 


Forest L, Williams and Blaine F. 
Matthews. who helped develop the 
Williams Mfg. Co.. Portsmouth, O.. 
women’s shoe manufacturers, into 
one of the city’s largest industries. 
have been named chairman of the 
board and president respectively. 
Williams was formerly president of 
the company while Matthews was 
first vice president and treasurer. 

As chairman of the board, Wil- 
liams replaces his brother, A. Graves 
Williams. who died in June 1946. 


November, 1948 
Compared with 


Production 
(thousand pairs) 
November October 
1948 1948 


The vacancy had remained unfilled 
to date. Matthews moves up to the 
presidency to replace Forest Wil- 


November October 


Kind of footwear (preliminary) 


Shoes and Slippers, Total 34,714 
Shoes, sandals, and playshves. 28,667 


Slippers for housewear 
Athletic 
Other footwear .. 


Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Edison Elects 3 V-P’s; 
Moore Regional Manager 


Jack Westbrook, Sidney Levin- 
son and Frank Ricca, all former as- 
sistant vice presidents of Edison 
Bros. Stores. St. Louis. have been 
elected vice presidents of the com- 
pany. Levinson is merchandise con- 
trol director and Westbrook and 
Ricca are executive supervisors, The 
former is located in the home offices 
in St. Louis while Westbrook is in 
Chicago and Ricca in New Orleans. 


trevised) 1947 


November 
1947 


37,982 —8.6 
$2,561 3.3 12.0 


The company also announced that 
Tom Moore, manager of Leed’s shoe 
store in Seattle, Wash... has been 
appointed regional manager. He 
will make his headquarters in Seattle 
and will direct’ the nine Edison 
Bros. stores in’ Portland. Eugene 
and Salem. Oregon: Seattle. 
Tacoma and Spokane in’ Wash. 
Moore has been associated with the 
firm for the past 22 years and has 
managed 16 company stores located 
in nine. states. 


liams. 

The two Williams brothers 
founded the firm in 1921 and Mat- 
thews became associated with the 
company in 1923, 

Re-elected officers include: Henry 
C. Bowman, William O. Lucas. Dan- 
iel A. O'Neil and Arthur G. That- 
cher, vice presidents: and R. Rich- 
ard Wieland, secretary. Matthews 
will continue as treasurer. 


Rohm & Haas Scholarships 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 


Pa.. has established two new schol- 
arships at the School of Leather and 
Tanning Technology, Pratt Institute. 
Brooklyn. Y. Purpose: to  pro- 
vide aid and training in the leather 
industry for young technicians. 
James F. Quinn and Edward N. 
Arthur. both of Salem, Mass... mem- 
hers of the first entering class, were 
awarded the initial scholarships. 


Lynn Mfrs. Counse! 
Proposes Shoe Board 


Immediate and constructive steps 
must be taken by both shoe manu- 
facturers and workers if the Lynn 
women’s shoe industry, now facing 
extinction, is to prosper again, At- 
torney Charles J. Goldman, counsel 
for the Lynn (Mass.) Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn.. declared recently. 
In a letter published in the Lynn 
Item. Goldman urged creation of 
a joint stabilization commission 
similar to that established by the 
clothing. garment ladies’ hat 
industries in New York City. 

The Lynn attorney stated that the 
local shoe industry. beset by labor 
strife and strikes and faced with a 
“continuous exodus of factories.” 
will face new wage demands within 
five months unless better relations 
are established between management 
and workers. 

(“News” continued on page 46) 
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ARTICLE 3 


$300,000,000 A Year For Women’s Work Shoes 


HERE are 17 million women 

customers right now who might 

be expected to buy as many as 
30 million pairs of good, profitable 
work shoes annually beyond their 
present consumption. The dollar 
volume this extra pairage represents. 
at present shoe prices, might well 
run to some 300 million dollars a 
vear. The profits on this business 
would) probably run considerably 
hizher than the average for women’s 
shoes because the type of shoes 
needed are the most profitable to 
manufacture and sell. 

That is the rosy picture that ap- 
pears in the findings of this post- 
war study of the needs and desires 
of women who work. 

The other side of the picture— 
the side that reveals how little has 
heen done to serve and develop this 
market—is not so rosy. The woman 
who works is getting more consid- 
eration than ever before from em- 
ployers and from manufacturers and 
retailers in many fields. Speaking 
through more than 17,000) women 
who were questioned in this study. 
the woman who works feels that 
shoemen have ignored her on-the- 
job needs. In answer. many shoe- 
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A vast and profitable new market poses a challenge for the shoe indus- 
try. The concluding article of a series opening a virgin field 
for 30 million extra pairs of shoes yearly. 


By Alfred Henderson 


men say that proper footwear for 
women’s work use is now available. 
and that the responsibility for buy- 
ing and wearing unsuitable work 
shoes rests on the customer. “Wom- 
en want glamour, and they are not 
interested in comfort and_ health 
needs.” some prominent spokesmen 
for the women’s shoe industry. still 
assert. 

Which is right? 

Complaints 

A large percentage of working 
women are admittedly wearing im- 
proper work shoes, Yet this survey 
showed that more than 66 percent are 
dissatisfied with their present work 
shoes. and that nearly 55 per cent 
are now buying special shoes for 
work wear. 

Analyzing the thousands of ques- 
tionnaires answered by women work- 
ing in many varied occupations in 
light and heavy industry, clerical 
fields. retailing. and service trades. 
together with a substantial opinion 
from domestic workers and house- 
wives. nine specific challenges to the 
shoe industry stand out. 

1. It is impossible to buy suitable 
work shoes. 


2. The shoes we buy for work 
do not fit properly. 
3. Materials are 
and uncomfortable. 


unsatisfactory 


4. The shoes we can get do not 
stand up well under work wear. 

5. Shoes for work wear cost too 
much. 

6. Heels break and many 
are unsafe, 


shoes 


7. Shoes that are supposed to be 
good for work wear don’t look good. 

&. We cannot find comfortable 
work shoes. 

9, Most shoe stores do not carry 
the right kind of shoes for work. 

Those complaints are important, 
whether they are fully justified or 
not. Development of the women’s 
work shoe market involves directly 
the supplier. the prospective cus- 
tomer. and. indirectly, many other 
people such as employers, personnel 
managers, safety experts. foot health 
authorities. ete. So those nine basic 
complaints were taken up with rep- 
resentatives of each of those groups 
that will influence the success or 
failure of women’s work shoe pro- 
motion. The following is a con- 
census compiled on the findings of 
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the consumer survey and the views 
of others who influence the market. 


Unsuitable Work Shoes 


“It is impossible to buy suitable 
work shoes.” It may be difficult to 
buy the work shoes wanted by the 
individual, but it is not impossible. 
Excluding specialized work shoes, 
such as safety shoes, nurses shoes, 
farm shoes, etc., there is a good 
variety of footwear now being made 
which meets the requirements of al- 
most any work wear better than the 
shoes now being worn. From a 
design and manufacturing view- 
point, the creation of a suitable prod- 
uct for this use involves only the 
adaptation of existing designs and 
types for specific occupational needs. 
It would seldom be necessary to 
start from scratch. Good fundamen- 
tal designs and types are already in 
the works. 

The shoe industry has not been 
as neglectful of women’s work shoe 
needs as the customers may feel. 
Instead, it might more truthfully be 
complained that the industry has 
not completely served the footwear 
requirements of working women 
with the products already developed. 
Much effort is needed by the in- 


women workers: much less is _re- 
quired in further development of 
- suitable work footwear itself. Enough 
manufacturers are now making safety 
shoes, heavy duty shoes, nurses’ shoes. 
farm shoes. etc. to meet the needs of 
those specialized occupations. In 1943 
there were also over 100 women’s 
‘shoe manufacturers who were making 
good utility types of shoes suitable 
for many types of occupations, and 
production of these shoes has prob- 
bly not declined since then. 


Poor Fitters 


“The shoes we buy for work do 
not fit properly.” There is the crux 
of the workers’ greatest complaints. 
It is an easily provable fact that 
most of the shoes women buy for 
work wear do not fit properly. It 
is as easily proved that the shoes 
women buy for dress wear often fit 
improperly. For this, the responsi- 
bility must be shared by fashion 
promoters. shoe manufacturers, 
tailers, and the women themselves. 

Investigating the fitting com- 
plaints of working women, it was 
found that size runs in most lines 
of shoes are far too limited to fit 
properly any foot that is sized and 
shaped different from what the in- 
dustry has established as the meas- 
urements of “average feet.” Yet 
feet are as difficult to “average” as 
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dustry to more satisfactorily serve | 


any other part of the anatomy and 
countless women are doomed to 
trudge many weary miles in an end- 
less search for proper shoe sizes for 
their feet. 

Retailers frequently sell improp- 
erly fitted shoes rather than lose a 
sale, and are often responsible for 
careless and incompetent fitting of 
shoes. 

Women, on the other hand, will 
often insist upon purchasing im- 
properly fitting shoes rather than 
accept a second-choice style. In the 
name of fashion they may bring on 
themselves a multitude of ills that 
detract. from their appearance, as 
well as detracting from their com- 
fort and health. When buying work 
shoes. women are prone to make 
and retailers are prone to permit. 
one of two fitting errors. Either 
they purchase work shoes as snugly 
fitting as dress shoes or they go to 
the other extreme and purchase over- 
large work shoes in a desire for 
comfort. In either case, their feet 
suffer. 

The problem of improved fitting 
of women’s shoes is not confined to 
work footwear. It is not a new prob- 
lem. It has been the source of 
much industry discussion. It re- 
mains. for most part. unsolved. 


Unsatisfactory Materials 


‘Materials are unsatisfactory and 
uncomfortable.” This was found to 
be a valid complaint in a study of 
many of the shoes selected by women 
workers as most suitable for work 
wear. It is not a valid complaint 
against most of the shoes now being 
manufactured which are actually the 
most suitable for work wear. 

Specific complaints about ma- 
terials varied greatly. Many work- 
ers said the soles and insoles were 
stiff and uncomfortable. Others 
said that rubber and synthetic soles 
caused foot troubles. Materials that 
caused excessive perspiration prob- 
lems were complained of frequently. 
Uncomfortable linings (usually 
traceable to wrinkled linings in new 
shoes and worn linings in outworn 
dress shoes) brought many com- 
plaints. Some mentioned hot and 
heavy upper materials, while others 
said that flimsy upper materials— 
usually fabrics—did not support the 
foot properly at work. 

Practically all of these complaints 
were really caused by selection or 
acceptance of unsuitable footwear 
for work, rather than the use of un- 
suitable materials in the shoes them- 
selves. An exception might be made 
in the case of many complaints 


about “hot” uppers. Many workers 
who had chosen sturdy _five-eyelet 
oxfords for adequate foot support 
and comfort at work found them hot 
and uncomfortable for most occupa- 
tional wear. This indicates a need 
for well-placed perforations and cut- 
outs in work shoes for many occupa- 
tions, and lighter soles and uppers 
for others. This is one of those 
points on which the shoe industry 
could well start with occupational 
studies and then adapt existing basic 
types of footwear to meet the shoe 
needs of women in various oceupa- 
tions. 


Poor Quality 


“The shoes we can get do not 
stand up well under work wear.” 
This common complaint also could 
be generally traced directly to the 
wearing of improper footwear, or 
improperly fitting shoes, at work. 
rather than to failure in suitable 
types of properly fitted footwear. 
However, if the shoe industry makes 
an occupational study, it woulu find 
that many work shoes are subjected 
to continuous wear at certain points. 
such as the wear of treadle machine 
operations on soles, unusual strains 
at certain points of the uppers, ete. 
With occupational needs clarified 
the industry could develop footwear 
in which the points of unusual wear 
were strengthened to prevent failure 
in performance. 


Cost Too Much 


“Shoes for work cost too much.” 
The validity of this complaint is 
open to question. Frequently it was 


traced to general resentment 
against present high clothing costs. 


However, it was found that many 
workers were not able to buy: satis- 
factory shoes for work wear except 
in the higher priced lines of com- 
fort, orthopedic. walking. and spec- 
tator shoes. The shoes were worth 
the prices asked for them, at today’s 
levels, but an increased range of 
sizes in medium-priced lines would 
have enabled these workers to meet 
their needs with greater economy. 

It is peculiar that working women 
today can buy more suitable work 
shoes on Fifth Avenue, Michigan 
Boulevard. Tremont Street, and 
other avenues of fashion than they 
can in the stores that operate more 
closely to the areas of their employ- 
ment. 


Weak Heels 


“Heels break and many shoes are 
unsafe.” The most dangerous thing 
any woman can wear at almost any 
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Q, February 7, 1899, this Corporation was founded 
and throughout the fifty years of its existence has steadfastly 
continued in its operating policy to preserve, follow, and de- 
velop the basic concept of its founders—the advancement of 
shoemaking through more efficient machinery, improved 


supplies, and better service. 


The extent to which these purposes have been fulfilled 
is reflected in the impressive development and growth of the 
Shoe Industry during the half century now pass;d. We feel justly 
proud of our contribution to the advancement of shoemaking 
during this period. In such a record of progress we find inspi- 
ration and confidence to continue our every effort through 
research and service toward a greater fulfillment of the objec- 


tives originally established by the founders of this Corporation. 


On the occasion of our Fiftieth Anniversary we wish 
to express Our sincere appreciation to our Customers, Our sup- 


pliers, our employees, and our stockholders for the important 


parts they have played in our success. For their splendid co- 


operation and loyal support we are deeply grateful and we 
invite them to look forward with us to continued success and 


still greater achievement during the years which lie ahead. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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Here are 43 ways to lend a New Style note 


United Fancy Eyelets can be the “tremendous trifles” 
that lift a shoe out of the commonplace and provide 
a smart accessory at relatively low cost. Eyelets like 
these can be the minor change that makes a major 
difference in appearance . . . and sales. 


Any of these novelty designs can be provided in 
brass, nickel, copper or colored finishes. Actual sizes 
are shown. Your eyelet machinery can be modified 
readily to feed any style. Ask the United Representa- 
tive about these and other eyelets for special uses. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


tiles 
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kind of work is a pair of shoes with 
high wood heels. Added danger is 
involved when the heels are not 
properly fitted and attached, a_fre- 
quent complaint in cheaper lines. 
Wood heels are designed for style 
and not for work wear. They may 
break, split. or loosen under work 
wear strains, causing falls and other 
serious injuries. Their use is for- 
hidden by many employers and 
frowned on by others. The blanket 
complaint that heels break and are 
unsafe is as unjustified as a com- 
plaint that children cut themselves 
playing with sharp knives. Both 
charges are true enough, but chil- 
dren are not supposed to play with 
sharp knives and women with sense 
enough to hold a job should have 
sense enough not to wear high wood 
heels on the job. 


Poor Style 


“Shoes that are supposed to be 
good for work don't look good. This 
complaint was most frequently voiced 
by office workers. sales clerks. wait- 
resses, and others to whom appear- 
ance is more important. personally 
and as a_ job-retaining requisite. 
than to factory workers. Clumsy 
shoes do detract from neat and at- 
tractive feminine appearance. They 
are as out of place on some jobs 
as overalls. An industry which has 
done so much to make smart fashion 
universally available should be able 
to design attractive work shoes with- 
out neglecting their functional re- 
quirements. 


Uncomfortable 


“We cannot find comfortable work 
shoes.” “Give us more comfort” 
was the almost universal plea of 
foot-weary workers. Here again the 
industry has opportunity for further 
study of the occupational needs of 
these customers, and progressive de- 
signing and construction to meet 
the needs more adequately. 


Incorrect: Types 


“Most shoe stores do not carry 
the right kind of shoes for work.” 
This gets right back to the first com- 
plaint—‘It is impossible to buy suit- 
able work shoes.” There seems to be 
much justification for complaining 
about the difficulty of finding suit- 
able women’s work shoes. To 
remove the cause for this complaint. 
distribution practices must be im- 
proved and on at least five counts 
the entire industry needs to revise 
its thinking and its practices if it 
intends to attempt promotion of the 
full possibilities in the needs of 17 
million women for better work shoes. 
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Industry Fears 


1. The industry fears a bogey 
that women will not accept anything 
prosaically named work shoe. 
“Women want glamour.” shoemen 
reiterate. monotonously. So the in- 
dustry persists in making fetish 
of glamour. It will not believe that 
women who spend a good part of 
their daily life in the work-a-day 
atmosphere of industry, commerce. 
and service will not listen to any- 
thing but Hollywood-like appeals 
and_ fashions. 

But glamour is a_ relative term. 
There's a special interpretation of 
glamour in working conditions, of 
which the shoe industry seems to 
have no comprehension. Millions of 
women work in overalls. coveralls. 
slacks. etc. They are not ashamed 
of being women who work. and they 
are not abashed at shopping for 
work clothes. 

Above all else they want comfort 
in their work shoes. Styling is im- 
portant, and good-looking werk 
shoes are essential. But working 
women realize better than shoemen 
seem to that women who enjoy the 
most foot comfort during working 
hours are most likely to feel up to 
more social activity in the evening 
hours, when they will want the in- 
dustry’s most glamorous fashions. 

2. Many lines of women’s work 
shoes suitable for work wear. es- 
pecially in  mediura and low-priced 
brackets. are manufactured in a 
limited range of sizes. This was 
mentioned before, but bears re- 
peating. The reason for this might 
be found in the large distribution 
of women’s footwear through volume 
outlets, and the disinclination of 
volume retailers in general to risk 
accumulations of stock remainders 
at the end of a season. 

That risk. however, is inconsider- 
able in the case of work-type foot- 
wear which varies little in style from 
season to season and is. therefore. 
subject to few price reductions, 

This size problem can be solved 
by manufacturing more complete 
size runs. encouraging retailers to 
stock more complete size runs in this 
type of shoes. and by setting up in- 
stock or expedited fill-in facilities at 
the factory to keep retailers promptly 
restocked with slower moving sizes. 

3. A canvas of representative re- 
tail stores and departments in a 
number of industrial areas bore out 
the contention that buying suitable 
women’s work footwear under pres- 
ent conditions is difficult. Most of 
the stores had sketchy stocks of 
these staple types. and very limited 


size ranges. Some had_ practically 
none. There was little style variety 
to be found in such shoes as were 
available for work wear. 

In spite of the fact that each of 
these stores depends for its existence 
upon customers who are mostly en- 
ployed men and women, practically 
all the shoe promotion, display, and 
sales effort was devoted to novelty 
and fashion footwear. Suitable work 
shoes were obtainable—if at all 
only by persistent and insistent: cus- 
tomers. 

The most careful search in those 
areas failed to disclose one single 
shoe store or department with a 
section devoted to women’s work 
shoes. as such. The nearest thing 
was an occasional orthopedic and 
comfort shoe department, not quali- 
fied as real work shoe promotion 
and service. 

1. This study reopens the question 
as to what the shoe industry intends 
to do about serving better the work 
shoe needs of its feminine customers. 


The Challenge 


In the busy war days. a comely 
parachute factory worker succinctly 
stated the needs and desires of the 
whole sisterhood of women who 
work, 

“IT want shoes that will help me do 
my job better.” she said. “Shoes 
that will keep me_ efficient—can't 
make mistakes in this work—shoes 
that will protect my feet when IT am 
near machines, or just standing on 
my feet for long period. But | 
don't want the kind of shoes that 
tear me down. the kind of shoes 
that make me feel sorry for myself 
when [| look down at my feet and 
see what | have on them.” 

What she said spells efficiency. 
safety. health, and morale. 

Women who work want WORK 
shoes. The industry can provide 
them with profit to itself. It can 
cooperate with employers to study 
specific occupational needs. can 
work out a better system of dis- 
tributing women’s work shoes. 

The shoe industry is faced with 
a provable need for some 80 mil- 
lion pairs of additional shoes for 
women’s work wear. It will begin 
to meet that need only when the 
whole industry—from designer to 
retail clerk—faces the facts of life 
and frankly designs, manufacturers. 
and sells functionally proper and 
suitably constructed. comfortable 
and attractive footwear that it will 
proudly offer to 17 million cus- 
tomers as WORK SHOES, shorn of 


masquerading appellations. 


Annual Report To Employes 


M2?" shoe firms take great pains 
to compose a detailed, compre- 
hensive Annual Report for their stock- 
holders. But Joyce. Inc., California 
shoe manufacturer, has gone a step 
further—has converted the Annual 
Report to its stockholders into an 
Annual Report for its employes. By 
greatly condensing and simplifying 
the report, the firm’s employes now 
know ‘as much about the firm’s in- 
come, spending, operations and prof- 
its as do the stockholders. 

Result: Joyce’s employes feel a 

sense of “belonging’—a factor rec- 
ognized as one of the most vital 
ingredients of good labor relations 
that is translated into savings and 
profits for the company, and security 
and good wages for workers. 
Inearly 1948, Joyce. Inc., provided 
every employe with a copy of the 
full Annual Report to its stockholders. 
This in itself was a comparative in- 
‘novation in the shoe industry. The 
company, however, felt that though 
this served as a goodwill gesture. 
it did not fully accomplish the com- 
pany’s purpose: to inform employes 
about the status of the firm, The 
‘stockholders’ report was too complex 
to be easily absorbed under- 
stood. 


Annual Report To Employes 

This year Joyce. Inc.. specially 
condensed and simplified its original 
report and came out with an Annual 
Report to Employes. This report 
contained, on a single page and in- 
cluding a graphic chart. all the essen- 
tial information contained in the 
stockholders’ report. In addition, the 
simplified report was printed in the 
company’s house organ. “Joyce Foot- 
notes.” 

The company has one plant in 
Pasadena. represented by the USWA 
union, and two Ohio plants which are 
non-union, The Annual Report iden- 
tically went to all three plants. 

The Annual Report to Employes 
is not regarded by the company as 
any panacea in or by itself. It is 


Joyce, Inc., finds a success key to higher produc- 


tion through voluntary worker effort 


only one of several components in 
the firm’s long-range program to 
establish better mutual understand- 
ing of labor and management's prob- 
lems and through such understanding 
arrive at better teamwork and friend- 
lier feeling. 

But the mere idea of keeping em- 
ployes informed about company plans 
and status has brought concrete re- 
sults. For instance, the company 
has just gone through a period of 
major style revisions. Ordinarily 
these changes would have created a 
corresponding drop production. 
But production held up firmly 
through the wilfull, cooperative ef- 
forts of employes. By voluntary 
action they saw that output did not 
sag because of style changes. 

During Christmas week when pro- 
duction usually dips a bit, it exceeded 
full scheduled production at Joyce. 
And this despite the fact that on one 
day all the departments had Christmas 
parties which consumed a good por- 
tion of the day: and on another day 
the plant shut down an hour earlier 
to give employes time to attend the 
company’s Christmas party. “Every- 
one.” says Palmer Wentworth, the 
company's director of industrial re- 
lations, “just pitched in and made up 
for lost time.” 


Employe Attitude 


When the Annual Report to Em- 
ployes was distributed to workers at 
the company’s Columbus, Ohio, plant. 
several workers openly remarked. 
“I'm glad to see that the company 
is making some money.” This atti- 
tude is quite the opposite of that 
existing in other shoe plants where 
employes are heard to comment bit- 
terly about the “big profits being 
passed around among the bosses in 
the front office.” 

Joyee’s policy of “no company 
secrets kept from employes” is pay- 
ing off. One girl employe showed 
the Annual Report to her husband. 
not employed at the plant. He re- 


marked, “That's the finest thing I’ve 
ever seen any company do. It proves 
the company is willing to lay its 
cards face up with the workers.” 

Along with the Annual Report to 
Employes, the company’s president 
W. H. Joyce, Jr., issued a brief state- 
ment directed to workers. An excerpt: 

“In last year’s report, I pointed 
out the circumstances which resulted 
in a very mediocre profit statement 
for 1947. Outlining the beginning 
steps of our plan for physical ex- 
pansion, increased production and 
increased sales, | emphasized that 
Joyce, Inc., is a ‘long-range’ and 
not a ‘long shot’ business. Our nec- 
essary expansion came in expensive 
times, and we met with expected 
difficulties. 

“This year I am pleased to report 
that our expansion program has 
made this last twelve months one of 
the most successful in the 19 years 
of our history. 

“The success of our operations has 
strengthened our position, insured 
an even better future, and further 
improved the security of the people 
of Joyee. Inc. I am extremely grate- 
ful for the loyal. constant and_pro- 
ductive efforts of all our people.” 

Joyce, Inc., is not stopping here. 
Its program calls for informing em- 
ployes about economics of the shoe 
industry. with stress on Joyce’s posi- 
tion and problems in the industry. 
Each employe. moreover, will 
shown how his individual efforts 
contribute to the success of the enter- 
prise. and how the success of the 
company is essential to his own se- 
curity, 

This is far more than good labor 
relations. It is something dynami- 
cally fresh—an educational program 
designed to teach employes something 
about the shoe industry in which 
they work, specifically, their 
personal role and its contribution to 
the company and the industry. This 
creates that vital element of personal 
interest in the job. \t makes sense. 
It makes success. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1948 


HOW JOYCE INC. MADE OUT IN THE YEAR ENDING 
AUGUST 31, 1948 


$8,035,095 
8,087,025 


We took in from all sources... 
We paid out for expenses... 


Before paying taxes our profit was..000000.... $ 548,670 
208,564 


We estimate U. S. and foreign taxes will take 
Leaving as profit for the year $ 340.106 
(This profit is the result of all of our 
operations—our own factories, our contract 

factories, our foreign operations, commissions 

on handbags, patent royalties, etc.) 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THIS PROFIT 


1149 stockholders, who own Joyce Inc., re- 
ceived dividends amounting to 


We put back into the business.....000000000000000..... $ 149,738 


HOW WE USED THE MONEY WE TOOK IN 


This chart shows how each dollar we took in was divided up. 


MENT INSURANCE ,HOS- 
PITAL € MEDICAL IN- 
SURANCE 


LEATHER,OTHER MA- 

TERIALS AND COST TO 

JOYCE INC OF SHOES 

MADE IN CONTRACT 
PLANTS 


563 ¢ 


PUT BACK INTO 
THE BUSINESS 


TAKEN IN 


WHAT JOYCE INC. WAS WORTH ON AUGUST 31, 1948 


We had working capital in the amount of... $1,150,676 


(Working capital is the money we use to do 
business every day. It is needed to finance 
current operations because a_ considerable 
time elapses between purchase of materials, 
payment of wages and other costs and the 
returns from sales of our products.) 


In addition to our working capital we had 
land, buildings, machinery and equipment 
valued on Aug. 31st at 


We also had other investments in foreign 
countries and this country valued on Aug. 


All of the above adds up to... . $1.750.888 


Subtract from this the amount we will still 
owe on our loan after this year’s payments 
are made. (In January 1948 we obtained a 
ten-year loan to finance our increased volume 


$1.344.888 


This gives us Joyce Inc.'s net worth 
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Solvent Pot for 
Welting Machines 


The application of wax to the 
threads perhaps has never been sat- 
isfactory so far as protecting the 
chain stitch against short-lived 
existence. The chain stitch probably 
never should have been adopted in 

_ this vital spot. for the chain of this 
stitch needs special reinforcing and 


4 
4 
{ 
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bricating attention. And that is 

e purpose of the solvent pot il- 
fustrated in this instance. The sol- 
Vent pot corresponds to the old type 
wax pot. The principle of first hot 
pitch-type and subsequently cold- 
process is to coat the thread with 
added reinforcement. But in the 
welting operation. the purpose of 


wax coating is to fill up the holes 
made by the needle. so that when 
the soft wax sets. the combined 
actions of leather-contracting 
wax-setting tend to make a tighter 
inseam. Unfortunately, most) waxes 
now used do break away in their 
brittleness as the shoe worn, 
eventually causing loose and broken 
inseams, 

The principle now advanced in 
conjunction with this pot is to pre- 
coat the thread with a glue derived 
from casein, albumin, or bone. All 
these glues are water-soluble: and 
though the coated thread becomes 
hard and unyielding, it is a simple 
matter to run the thread through a 
solvent pot at the time of operation, 
as illustrated. 

There is no stripper on this sol- 
vent pot. The thread passes through 
a solvent bath. in which the solvent 
has been incorporated with a_plas- 
ticizer. 

This glue does a better job of 
sealing the strands of the thread in 
so close a unity that there is no 
possibility of stranding. is 
much more flexible. and it creates 
better adhesion to the thread, with- 
out the danger of later becoming 
brittle and breaking away. 

There are various methods of pre- 
coating the thread with glue. such 
as the introduction of glue in dry 
powdered form either through pres- 
sure or low-degree heat. 


Hydraulic 
Automatic Leveller 


In this illustration given the jack 
and the levelling arm resemble the 
prevailing Model D Automatic Good- 
vear Sole Leveller. But here is an 
automatic levelling machine that can 
play an important role in’ future 
shoe structure. with its principle of 
hydraulic control of the spring 
pressure applied to the shoe bottom. 

The writer of this review has 


witnessed one of this type in actual 
performance with the resultant ob- 
servation that no last could with- 
stand half the pressure of which this 
kind of machine is capable. It gives 
one a creepy feeling to hear last= 
crack under this pressure—perhaps 
the shoe manufacturer has other 
feelings! However. this tremendous 
pressure is a problem, and has to 
be controlled in’ certain” parts of 
the shoe bottom. 

One of the difliculties in levelling 
bottoms has been to avoid the 
“drop off” of the levelling roll as it 
leaves the shoe tip. Actually, the shoe 
breaks away from the roll which 
merely oscillates and rolls, but the 
impression is that the roll runs off 
the toe of the shoe bottom. When 
the roll runs off the toe it is apt 
to scuff the tip so as to leave a 
stubby and distorted upturn of the 
welt and sole at the toe. In_ the 


COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


"The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, a 
notably effective method for pro- 


ducing results that can 


up your 


sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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They just cant take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually bark- 
tanacd aad are quickly and permae 
mently discolored by steam. 
De not attempt to steam-soften 
thermoplastic box toes in rep- 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent's recommendation ia 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
thee your conditions best favor, 
he can cither supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange for your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
solvent bex toes which 
require a solvent wet- 


tlag at pulling-over. 
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past, the trick has been to keep the 
toe rest low enough to guarantee that 
the roll will level off at this last 
phase of levelling. 

With terrific pressure possible in 
hydraulic controlled springs, more 
exact and precise mechanisms are 
needed. The link-like lever connect- 
ing the jack mechanism to the ma- 
chine proper is synchronized to re- 
lease the pressure just as the pres- 
sure roll is about to go over and off 
the toe of the shoe bottom. 

Note also the splendid shoe sup- 
port on the cone of the last, to pro- 
tect the last from breakage during 
the levelling strain. 


“Rotarienne” Shoes 


A novel type of heel, known as the 
Rotarienne, is shaped like a circle. 
The heel is centered so that the weight 
of the body is evenly balanced, thus 

aking walking and standing more 
comfortable, it is claimed. The heel is 
attached with a plate and screw. The 
heel lift itself turns slightly with each 
step (due to friction against the 
ground), thus preventing the heel 
from running over, so that an even 
read is maintained at all times. The 
ase of the heel is made of bakelite. 
But these shoes contain other new 


1t WAS tHE PROPERTIES 

I for Perfect Filling 

2 for Covering Defects 

3 for Ease of Application... 
(no brush marks) 

4 for Uniformity 

5 for Giving a High Gloss 
Finish 


features. The toe has a one-inch toe 
spring, the heel a 3/16 inch spring, 
together creating a rocker effect in 
walking. The rocker prevents the in- 
sole from buckling, also permitting 
the use of a shorter vamp, eliminat- 


ing the common wrinkling across the 
toes. The heel pitch eliminates a 
shank of any kind in the shoe. 

To insure rigidity on the bottom 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIREC 


WEST PINE 
IN CHICAGO 


BOULEVARD 


of the shoe, the insole is channelled 
all around and sole leather is used to 
fill the space between the ribs instead 
of using a soft bottom filler. A full 
middle sole is also used. 

Grained and burnished insoles and 
full leather linings are used to prevent 
any friction inside the shoe. 

Ventilation eyelets are an optional 
feature as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. The retailer inserts them only 
at the request of the consumer. 

e shoe can be made on men’s. 
women’s or children’s lasts. 


Wood Heel Machine 


Development of a machine em- 
ploying new principles that are the 
first fundamental change in 75 years 
of wood heel making has been an- 
nounced. 

This machine is entirely auto- 
matic and will perform in one opera- 
tion what heretofore taken 
three separate machines. The wood 
heel block is placed on a belt con- 
veyor and is turned, spooled and 
graded without removing from the 
machine. The heel comes out of the 
machine so smooth that no sanding 
is required because no back line i- 
left on the finished heel. as the heel 
is turned against a single spindle 
whereas present previous ma- 


THERE’S NONE TO EQUAL 


GLOSSY 
BLACK of 
HADLEY’S 
-RAVEN-HUE 


HADLEY BROS.: UHL CO. 


tours 


McClarin- Bedford, 54 Frederick St., Hanover, Penn. 


The Howard Irwin Co., 208 N. Wells St. 
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SOLE LEATHER 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


LEATHER COMPANY 


SOLE LEATHER 
321 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. AT ITS BEST 


%® 4649 SHAW AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
w& 113-125 NORTH GREEN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TANNERS DIVISION 
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chines used two spindles, cutting 
each side of the heel separately. 
causing a back line where the two 
cuttings meet. This is the only ma- 
chine known that will produce a 
wood heel with no tear-outs to show 
through the covering on finished 
heel. 

The device not only offers greater 
flexibility in heel design and lower 
production cost, but, because of its 
ability to produce heels of strictly 
uniform size and accuracy. promises 
to open up the field for replace- 
able tops on a practical basis. This 
will permit the shoe manufacturer 
to enclose extra taps with each pair 
of shoes which can be attached by 
anyone without the consumer going 
to the repair shop every few weeks 
for new toplifts. 

Another advantage is that this 
machine will produce wedges more 
accurately and economically on pres- 
ent designs, and will permit shoe 
stylists to design new creations of 
wedges as well as heels. 

This new development claims to 
free the wood heel industry from 
the mechanical limitations of present 
machines, which were designed to 
make wood heels with definite 
characteristics on a volume basis: 
whereas, the new development is 
able not only to make wood heels 


but other products of varied design 
and measurement. 

Successful pilot models have been 
operating for a period of time. but 
the trade will not be able to get the 
{ull benefits of this development 
until the latter part of the year 1949, 
when a quantity of production ma- 
chines are expected to be in use. 


Skiving Machine 


A new improved skiving 
machine for use in shoe factories 


claims to give more than a double 
working surface--133 square inches 
of unobstructed working surface in 
comparison to 56 square inches 
formerly. The machine also has an 


easier operating foot lifter, and may 
be equipped with high speed gears. 
All belts are covered. The manu- 
facturer states that the device pro- 
vides higher production at lower 
cost. 


Sewing Machine 
Motor Drive 


Applicable to industrial sewing 
machines, including those used in 
the shoe industry, is a new power 
apparatus known as the Amco 
Motor Drive, which the manufac- 
turers state is “the biggest single 
step forward in design and con- 
struction since the invention of the 
individual motor drive” for sewing 
machines. 

The new motor drive is fully en- 
closed. All ball bearings are pre- 
lubricated and sealed. No lubrica- 
tion is necessary for at least five 
years. The unit has a quick belt re- 
lease, while the friction and brake 
are guaranteed for five years. 


Thread-Trimming 
Machine 


Adapted for use in shoe factories 
as well as other types of manu- 
facturing plants is a new  thread- 


* BOSTON SEAM REDUCER 


wearer’s feet. 


Seam joints on Goodyear stitched moccasin 
vamps can be reduced in one quick 
overation on this machine. 


Bulky seams are definitely reduced with no fracture 
of the stitches and subsequent stitching operations are 
aided through this reduction in bulk. 


The Boston Seam Reducer can be used with or without 
heat. The required pressure is easily adjustable for 
doing non-slip lining back seams, toe lining two-piece 
seams and lining quarter seams. 


Seams pressed by this method do not chafe the 
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trimming machine which automat- 
ically trims and cleans loose-end 
threads, It is distributed under the 
name of Trim-Master. 

This unique apparatus functions 
on a suction principle which lifts 
loose threads away from the object 
being worked on so that the threads 
can be snipped off by power-operated 
trimming blades. The suction sys- 
tem then carries the trimmed threads 
off through ducts to a removable 
waste box in an enclosed housing. 
The manufacturer claims that by 
use of the device operator fatigue 
is substantially reduced. 


Laminated Fabric Sole 
The illustration shows a_ beach 
or lounging type shoe, whose popu- 
larity depends on lower cost, hence 
the need for a long-wearing sole at 
low cost. 
The sole, stresses the use of a 


special cloth adapted to this sole 
construction, notably layers of the 
popular terry cloth used, for in- 


stance, for bath robes. This terry 
cloth is applied to the bottom of 
the shoe in layer form, each layer 
coated with rubber-like materials 
for bonding purposes. The loop 
weave of the terry cloth is credited 
with being particularly suitable for 
this purpose. 

These layers of terry cloth in com- 
bination with latex or neoprene are 
applied with a kind of spatula to 
squeeze out all air between the 
parts, 

Starch or wood flour is recom- 
mended for thickening the neoprene 
in the outer applications. This for 
greater wearing surfaces. 

This type of shoe sole claims ad- 
vantages of great elasticity and buoy- 
ancy in walking, and free from tend- 
encies to break or crack. 


Knotless Shoe Lace 


The outstanding features of this 
construction embody a kind of loose- 
tongued arrangement to which one 
center of the four individual laces 
is fastened. This does not comprise 
one continuous lace but four in- 
dividual laces for each pair of eye- 
let holes. Once the ultimate  tight- 
ness is estimated to the necessary 
length of individual lacing, it is cut 
and fastened at either end to a cen- 


tral point half way across the mov- 
able tongue. To pull the loose 
tongue downwards is to tighten the 
closure: and in reverse, the opening 


is widened for easy entrance of the 
foot. 

These predetermined lace pieces 
each are attached by a snap or 
similar arrangement, so that as the 
shoe becomes worn and_ stretched. 
these individual pieces of lacing may 
be cut and so shorten or tighten the 
opening. 

On the lower part of this movable 
tongue, one may note the top sec- 
tion of a snap fastening: and on the 
vamp of the shoe, not visible owing 
to the tongue covering, the other 
part of the snap is attached. This 
keeps the shoe tightly laced at all 
times. 

This construction offers a variety 
of fastenings: that is, one may place 
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several snap fastenings on the vamp 
if it is important to secure several 
stages of opening the shoe closure. 

This separate loop arrangement 
for each pair of eyelets, absence of 
knotting, and ease of adjustment all 
make for a new shoe lace comfort- 
able and simple. 


Automatic Heel 
Scouring Machine 


An automatic heel scouring ma- 
chine that takes this operation out 
of the “skilled labor” class and can 
be operated by an_ inexperienced 
operator has been placed on the 
market. 

The operator places a heel on the 
jack and then the machine auto- 
matically presses the heel against 
the sandpaper with a rotating mo- 
tion, sanding all exposed surfaces 
with the exception of the breast of 
heel. After the heel has been thor- 
oughly smoothed. including the 
elimination of any back line, the 
jack automatically swings away from 
the sandpaper and ejects the heel 
into a container placed alongside 
of the machine for this purpose and 
returns to original position and 
stops. ready for the next heel to be 
placed on the jack. 

This machine will scour up to 


sixty heels a minute and will per- 
form efficiently on all types of heels. 
including Louis and French Louis. 


Platform Wedge Heel 
Cementer 


As fast as the operator can feed 
the work to the rolls, this machine 
engages the sole at the toe end at 
normal sole thickness. From_ this 
point on the sole is automatically 
centralized to position the wedge 
heel through the median line of 
travel to insure an evenly distributed 
deposit of cement. 

As the sole progresses through 
the machine the pressure roll as- 
cends the incline of the wedge heel 
to the point of ejection where it 
then returns with a hurried hush 
without shock to engage the next 
sole in sequence. 


Hand Label Gummer 


A new label gummer is claimed 
to cut “cleanup” time by as much 
as 90 percent. It is a small, light. 
portable device which can be shifted 
with ease to any working area. There 
is a control feature to govern the 
amount of glue required on the 
label. Roller speed is 90 feet per 
minute. which allows two operators 


to apply adhesive as fast as they 
can work. Thirty to 70 labels a 
minute can be applied, depending 
on the operator and size of label. 
The manufacturer claims that the 
adhesive applies evenly and without 
excess. The apparatus comes in 
sizes which can take labels up to 
16 inches wide for all-over gum- 
ming. 


Conditioning Box Toes 


But the immediate interest here 
is in better methods of keeping box 
toes of the thermoplastic variety in 
condition before using. 

One method of keeping such in 
condition for the lasting operation 
is to keep them in an air-proof con- 
tainer so that the solution will not 
evaporate, Perhaps it might be 
more exact to say that the box toes 
are permeated with a solution, and 
that the box toes are maintained in 
a malleable condition by the pres- 
ence of a solvent in this tightly 
closed container. 

One drawback arises from the 
need to keep the solution properly 
dispersed; that is. the part of the 
box toe nearer the foot should be 
more yielding than the front, where 


greater stiffness is needed. Un- 


NEW BOOK — JUST OFF THE PRESS — BANK 
LOANS TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS BY E. MOR- 
TON JENNINGS, JR., ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 250 PAGES, 
17 CHAPTERS — WITH COMPARATIVE TABLES. 
$6.00. WRITE FOR CONTENT CIRCULAR AND 
FURTHER DETAILS. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING COMPANY, 300 WEST 
ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS. 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND IN THE INDUSTRY 
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729 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON 11, MASS. 


fortunately. when these box toes are 


' kept for any length of time in stor- 
| age. there is a seepage of the solu- 
| tion into other parts of the box toe. 


The remedy is to jell the solu- 


tion to prevent seepage. This jell- 


ing effect is obtained by using the 
agency of borax in cases where the 
stiffening solution is nitrocellulose. 
Ammonia or hexamethylene  tetra- 
mine also are used. 

With this corrective treatment. 
the box toes are placed in the con- 
tainer between layers of  grease- 
proof paper, sealed and thus  pre- 
pared for marketing. 


Simplified Wrapper 
Lasting Machine 


A wrapper lasting machine that 
may be used equally well in the 
folding of binding material about an 
insole or platform has a definite 
field, especially when the construc- 
tion of it is such that the work 
operated on is visible at all times. 

The machine illustrated will re- 
duce waste in materials and loss of 


labor in tearing off re-attach- 
ing bindings. The machine may be 
stopped immediately before the com- 
pletion of the operation if there 
becomes visible faulty work, such as 
the binding too loosely folded, which 
if continued till the completion of 
the operation world mean the throw- 
ing out of the work or costly labor- 
consuming repairing. 

The machine may be used either 
for platform folding or wrapper last- 
ing. or perhaps shoe lasting of cer- 
tain kinds. all indicated by the 


mechanism. which comprises a fold- 


ing wheel. a guide. and a finger that 
may be opened for the insertion of 
the tape and then closed so that the 


_ finger lies deeply, towards the sole 


edge. between the folding material 
and the coated insole. coated) with 


cement, 


The reason for mentioning the 


_ coating of cement on the sole, and 
_ also on the folding material, demon- 
| strates that the iron is also heated. 


which in the passage of the work 
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A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 and Relax... 
BIG NEW PLANT specially equipped to serve your 
every Backing and Combining need. And Peters’ 
69 years of cumulative experience assures complete sat- 
isfaction of your most exacting requirement. 

When you want the best in uniform quality ...when 
you need fast and dependable service... always specify 
Peters’ Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure . . _ its 
Quality Endures. 


PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO.,INC. 
NOBMAN AVE. & DOBBIN ST. © BROOKLYN 22,8. 


WITH THE CUMULATIVE OF 4 GENERATIONS... since 1879 
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WE LIKE TO 
KEEP ACTIVE 
IN MAINE 


“The early settlers of this coun- 

try used real horse-sense when 

it came to getting work done. Those who didn’t do an honest 
day’s work just didn’t eat. 

“As T have watched things over the years, | have come to the 
conclusion that there is no substitute for hard work. Those 
who get the best things out of life are those who work for 
them and enjoy the work they are doing. 

“Take my work in the shoe factory ... | have worked here 
tor eighteen years and believe me I have really enjoyed every 
minute of it. Although [| do only a small part of the work 
turned out on each shoe, | take a great deal of pride in the 
part T do. We all enjoy our work better because we turn out a 
good finished product. 

“One thing that he!ps in my work is my home lite. Lown a 
little farm that keeps me busy nights, mornings and week- 
ends. I also enjoy hunting, have a good bird dog and when- 
ever I get time during hunting season, we're off to the woods. 
Yes, Maine is a grand state in which to live, work and play.” 


Maurice Norton is typical of thousands of Maine workers 
who take pride in their work and really get the most out of 
life. Excellent manpower is only one of the many advan- 
tages you'll find when you locate your plant in Maine. 
These include: easy access to the nation’s largest markets; 
many raw materials close by; pure processing water; year 
round production weather; excellent transportation; fair 
taxes, no State sales tax, no State income tax. 


It you are planning to move, 
expand or decentralize, it 
will pay you to investigate 
the industrial advantages of 
Maine. Write for free book- 
fet, “Industrial Maine”’. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 844 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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BLACK and WHITE 


FULL GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES ELK SIDES 


PRINTS TIPPING 


Flerible Splite 


insures a kind of thermoplastic 
treatment on the parts to be bonded. 

This means a quicker, more cer- 
tain bonding of the parts to be 
either lasted or folded over. In this 
way, constant and sure pressure is 
applied to the parts to be lasted or 
folded. Here is a machine whose 
moving parts not only are quite 
visible but can be controlled by stop- 
pine the machine instantly when any 
defect in the operation becomes 
visible. 


Thermoplastic 
Sole-Attaching 


Thermoplastic attaching of out- 
soles is a promising feature in shoe- 
making. Older methods utilizing 
latex and cellulose agents requiring 
solvents and other softening mediums 
may lose favor to this newer, cheaper, 
faster, and safer method, so far as 
bonding goes. The only really popu- 
lar machine for thermoplastic 
taching in bottoming work is the 
insole rib attaching machine. This 
use of thermoplastic has demon- 
strated that even a mere strip of in- 
sole canvas can achieve as much 
strength as the overall piece of can- 
vas used in the older gem duck, 
coated, method. 


The overhead feed and pressing 
roll self-explain their functions, But 
there is also another part of this ma- 
chine, the heated fin that passes 
through the welt sole-facing 
surfaces during the feeding and 
pressing operations. 


This heated blade has to precede 
the pressure application in order to 
soften and condition the plastic- 
coated surfaces of sole and welt. And 
the heating is accomplished so 
quickly as to be almost simultaneous. 
Thus the timing of the heating of the 
plastic can be done immediately 
before the feed pressure. 


The same treatment is given Me- 
Kay or Compo sole attaching. The 
reference here to Compo does not 
refer to Celluuose Cement, the use 
of solvents. and so on, but rather to 
point out the idea of flat lasting: 
that is. McKay. Compo, Littleway. 
and similar types of bottoms all re- 
quire the same kind of lasting, flat 
flat as compared with the Goodyear. 

The machine also uses a similar 
fin or heating blade as on welt work, 
all with the addition of a horn for 
attaching soles off the last. 


The features of both these ma- 
chines are simplicity of machine 
structure, simplicity of labor opera- 
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tion, elimination of costly solvents 
and operations, and more efficient 
bonding at greater production speed. 


Wrapper Turning 
Device 


Figure 1 shows the construction 
of a device that promises to make for 
better quality and faster production 
in turning down wrappers. It com- 
prises a wall plate and bracket to 
which is riveted a part comparable 
to the lower jaw of a hand pincer. 
To this jaw is hinged a flat plate or 
table, which in turn is attached to a 
piston or plunger held extended by 
an inside pressure spring. 

Above this lower jaw is the mov- 


ing jaw of this pincer arrangement. 
The top pincer is held open when 
not in use by a_ pull spring, il- 
lustrated, 

Figure 2 shows the second step in 
the operation of turning down a 
wrapper. The very first step in this 
operation is to slip the unturned 


wrapper up into the top pincer 
(Fig. 1), which immediately is 
closed by the foot treadle pressure. 
Once the shoe is so secured, the 
operator, with foot still bearing 
down on the treadle, takes either 
hand to tip down the shoe in the 
direction of the inclined table. This 
table offers a resisting pressure that 
balances and steadies the turning 
operation in order that the turning 
may be done smoothly and without 
tearing the wrapper. 

Figure 2 reveals the last step in 
this operation. The table angle has 
been pushed against the plunger 
spring quite beyond center—and 
the toe is all done. The same rou- 
tine of operations may be repeated 
on the heel end of the shoe. There 
is now no problem in turning down 
the sides of the wrapper. 


Thermoplastic Box Toe 


A new step in box toe structure 
may prove good news for the shoe 
manufacturer. The thermoplastic 
box toe has meant faster production 
at reduced labor cost. and smoother 
and cleaner shoe structure. 

This box toe is inserted dry in 
the shoe at the time of pulling-over 
of the upper. It is applied and 
worked as any prevailing box toe 
with the possible variation being 
placed in the shoe while the latter 
is being heated in the steam box 
that softens the upper preparatory 
to pulling. 

Figure 1 shows how the box toe 


material is treated with stiffening 


GREENEBAY 


HICAGO 


agents. Figure 2 shows the bevel at 
the tip end. 

The base may be wool felt im- 
pregnated with resin, wax. asphal- 


tum. rubber, or other hydrocarbon 
blended to soften with an adhesive 
surface when subjected to heat of 
210 degrees F. 


For those interested in possible 
impregnating compounds, one given 
comprises: 

Pounds 

Rosin 4,400 

Copal ....... 700 

Hydrated lime 115 

Hard wax montan. or 

candelilla 

China-wood oil. 


1,000 


Another formula: 

Parts 
Rosin 50 
Limed rosin 15 
Rubber scrap 10 
Stearic resin 5 
Hard wax 20 


Up to this point, the box toe is 
completely thermoplastic and has 
an undesirable tackiness when sub- 
jected to heat. A nonadhesive film 
coating may be given one or both 
sides of this box toe. 
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MANUFACTURERS * 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. E 
“DITOR, LEATHER AND SHOES 


DISTRIBUTORS Cuicaco, 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye Just before the Christmas holidays [ 
Beam Die Presses. was discoursing to my family on the 
meaning of Christmas in its proper sense 
ALSO and implications. told them that 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch had found, progressively, that Christmas 
Marking Machines. had become a mere conventional holiday 
and that its real purport had been lost 
under an avalanche of commercialism 


Write, Wire or Phone In your issue of 25th December 1948 


I found an editorial entitled “Christmas 

INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. is not a holiday” which so fully covers 

; Associate all that I myself think on the subject. 

NEW ERA DIE CO. LaSalle near Jefferson that [| cannot refrain trom writing to 

ST. LOUIS. 4 MISSOURI you to thank you for the very fine 

Red Lion, Pa. Ph : GR d 2143 article. T have cut it out and placed 
Phone: 224 one: an it under the glass on my desk. 

I might add that I consider the senti 
ments expressed in this article so tine, 
that I regret that its perusal has prob 
ably been restricted to those who sub 
scribe to your paper. This essay should 
find its place in one of the magazines 

in this country devoted to belle lettres. 
idure of a Fellow about to Lose His mere credit to trace 
paper which found space for matter 
mo which does not deal with “the business 
And his pants, too. But you win— in hand” as such but, if one might use 
eat the term, the spiritual side which should 
ause it's from hides of fine steers : -*. and sometimes is associated with busi 
like this that we make our leathers . . . ness. 
I just recall that first became a sub 
First quality raw materials plus curry~ \ scriber of your magazine, forty years 
. + oe A ago, in 1909. I was Secretary and Com 
at and finishing by men who know = mercial Manager of the Shanghai Tan 


their jobs—those are the reasons why ners Co. Ltd. 
Brown products assure you outstand- Paul Komor 
Shanghai, China 


ing service and economy. If it's belt- and 


ing, hydraulic, textile or other special 


leathers, phone, wire or write— 


WM. C. BROWN LEATHER CO. [| 


1702-14 TULIP STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. Your editorial under the heading, “A 


Nation in Transit.” was carefully read 
and greatly enjoyed. 

Consider the article about the best 
on the “Trend of the Times,” it has 
been my privilege to read and’ digest. 
It would be a great aid to their think- 

e ing and acting if more of our people, 
Our PRIDE is your PROOF especially those in business, could have 


the opportunity of reading your article. 


think me presumptous, but 


of better cutting dies | Tike to see it in pamphlet form 


... and we are proud of our background—for over a third of a century | nt it could be carried in @ toe ket 


we have been catering to shoe manufacturers demanding dependable dc anak mood. 
cutting die operation. . . . Our skilled manpower, progressive methods | We enjoy your magazine very much 


and experience enable us to assure you a proven, better product. | as it keeps us posted on the hide and 
| leather markets. 


BOSTON CUTTING DIE CO. | 


615 Albany St. Boston 18, Mass. Tanners Leather Co.. 
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LABOIR NIEWS 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has granted a petition of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, for an election in the Brock- 
ton, Mass. area to determine the bar- 
gaining agent for workers in the 
shoe and cut sole industry. The elec- 
tion, to be held within 30 days from 
Jan. 19, will affect some 6000 shoe 
workers employed in 22 factories of 
the Associated Shoe Industries, Inc., 
and approximately 700 cut sole work- 
ers in 20 ASI factories. 

In addition to the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, present 
bargaining agent, the ballot will in- 
clude the USWA as petitioners and 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
AFL, as intervenors. 

Four shoe plants, the Brockton 
Maid Shoe Co., Sarrah-Sandler Co., 
Sportwelt Shoe Co., and the Victory 
Shoe Co., as well as the Daly Bros. 
Cut Sole Co., Holbrook, none of 
which is an ASI member, will hold 
separate elections. 

CIO employes of the Toby True 
Shoe Co., Haverhill, have voted una- 
nimously to reject the company’s 
offer for a guaranteed annual mini- 
mum wage plan. The firm, employ- 
ing 450 workers, had recently an- 
nounced its decision to remain in 
Haverhill after contemplating a new 
location. 

Manager-treasurer Joseph C. Goy- 
ette of the USWA said that the 
plan paid workers for 2000 hours 
the same amount of money they 
earned last year while working 1600 
hours. Under the formula, he 
claimed, minimum annual working 
hours would be set at 1800 and maxi- 
mum at 2000, representing wage re- 
ductions of nine to 20 percent for all 
workers. 


The Montreal Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union has forwarded a message 
to Prime Minister St. Laurent pro- 
testing the hiring of displaced per- 
sons by a Montreal shoe plant. The 
message, signed by Henri Larocque, 


bargaining agent for the union, 
claims that 20 Latvian, Estonian and 
Polish DP’s had been sent by the 
unemployment insurance division to 
work at the Dominion Wood Heel 
Corp. 

The union claims that 100 French- 
Canadian employes have been locked 
out for 10 weeks because the com- 
pany has refused to bargain collec- 
tively. 

William A. Hazell, New York state 
labor mediator, has intervened in a 
wage deadlock existing between 
leather workers of Local 202, Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO, and the Tanners Assn. 
of Fulton County. Negotiations have 
been at a standstill since early last 
Deg~ 


Members of Local 265, IFLWU, 
have voted to continue their strike 
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against the Virginia Oak Tannery, 
Luray, Va. At a weekly strike meet- 
ing, workers approved a report of 
the general executive board promis- 
ing full support to the strike which 
began on May 28 of last year. 

The board pledged $50,000 finan- 
cial aid and promised it would in- 
tensify its legal battle now in prog- 
ress to have the courts set aside 
penalties recently imposed on the 
union and striking workers. 

Employes of the Brown Shoe Co., 
plant in Festus, Mo., have voted 158 
to 37 in favor of representation by 
the USWA, CIO, as bargaining agent. 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 665, AFL, agent for the past 
eight years, protested the election, 
claiming its present contract bars 
such action. 

Not a single vote was cast for “no 
union”. The CIO union expects certi- 
fication shortly and will send a char- 
ter to the International office. 


— 


At a recent executive board meet- 
ing heid by the IFLWU in Boston, 
the Midwest district reported fourth- 
round wage increases of 10 to 11 
cents for approximately 3200 work- 
ers. The union said that a total of 
$24,960,000 in wage increases, in- 
creased holidays and vacations and 
health and life insurance were won 
by fur and leather workers during 
1948, 


President Ben Gold announced that 
the Fur Division was pledging an 
initial contribution of $100,000 in 
case of a general strike of New 
England leather workers. The union 
is still negotiating with officials of 
the Kirstein Leather and Kirstein 
Tanning companies in Peabody, Mass. 


Representatives of the Mass. Leath- 
er Manufacturers Assn. the Local 21, 
International Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO, are still negotiating a 
new 1949 contract. Prolonged meet- 
ings were held in Peabody, Mass. this 
week with no immediate decision 
reached. Bertram W. Creese, secre- 
tary of the association, reports that 
the 1948 contract, previously extended 
to Jan. 31, 1949, has expired and 
workers are no woperating without a 
contract. A federal conciliator has 
been called in aid in settlement of 
terms affecting tanneries in Peabody, 
Salem, Danvers, Lynn, Woburn, Bev- 
erly and Winchester. 


Operations at the Preston Shoe Co., 
Lynn, Mass., were suspended tempo- 
rarily and 150 employes forced into 
idleness after a walkout recently by 
pump stitchers employed by the com- 
pany. Although the firm is reported 
to have a contract with the USWA 
barring walkouts, the pump stitchers 
left after a dispute over prices. 

Negotiations for a settlement have 
begun between union and company 
representatives. 


Massachusetts 


@ Operations of Royce Baby Shoe 
Co., Boston manufacturers of baby 
shoes, have been reported as tempo- 
rarily suspended. Roy Sheinwald is 
owner. 


@ Auerbach Shoe Co., Boston manu- 
facturer of women’s and children’s 
shoes, has paid creditors the 32% 
percent cash part of a 40 percent 
settlement. 


@ John Sloane, chairman of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Boston, stockhold- 
ers committee, reports in a letter to 
stockholders that response of stock- 
holders, preferred and common, to the 
committee’s proxy requests have been 
“most gratifying”. The committee has 
obtained the services of a shoe expert 
to act as consultant to the proposed 
new board of directors. 


@ Martin S. Morton, hide and skin 
dealer, is presently making a world 
wide study of goatskin markets. He 
is first attending the Olympia Shoe 
and Leather Fair in London, England, 
and will then visit Karachi and La- 
hore in Pakistan and Calcutta and 
Madras in India. He will return in 
April. 


@ David Ashkenazy is reported to 
have designed from Vanity Shoe Co., 
Lynn. His interest has been purchased 
by Arthur Rubin, president of the 
corporation. 


@ Officers named at the recent annual 
meeting of the Irving Tanning Co., 
Boston, are Max Kirstein, president; 
August Boss, vice president in charge 
of sales; James J. Caulfield, vice 
president in charge of production; Ida 
Kirstein, asst. treasurer, and Sol 
Stockman, director. 


@ Jack Mendelsohn, former leather 
buyer for the Louis Salvage Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H., was given a testi- 
monial dinner recently by a group of 
Boston leather and shoe men. Men- 
dolsohn has resigned and is leaving 
shortly for California. 


@ Kiddie Craft Shoe Co., Inc., was 
recently opened in Haverhill by Arnold 
Hasty, Samuel Riley and William Du- 
churme. The firm will make infants’ 
and children’s mocassins in all colors 
to retail at $5 as well as oxfords and 
boots retailing at $4. Present capacity 
of the plant is 15 cases per day. 


@ Pentucket Footwear, Inc., Haver- 
hill, has announced an award to em- 
ployes offering best suggestions for 
improving the firm’s factory. 


@ Joseph Fox is opening a wholesale 
shoe business in Haverhill. It will be 
called the Haverhill Shoe Jobbing Co. 
Fox was part owner of the Fox Shoe 
Co. as well as the Fobern Shoe Co., 
both of Haverhill. 
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New Hampshire 


@ B & C Shoe Co., Manchester, has 
begun production on a line of Cali- 
fornia style casual shoes. The firm is 
= its regular line of novelty 
shoes. 


@ Cortell Shoe Co., Manchester, is 
making a new type ballerina shoe 
bound with a grosgrain ribbon, ending 
with a bow in the back. The shoe is 
made with an inside wedge and re- 
tails for $2.95. 


@ Pittsfield Shoe Co., Pittsfield, is 
making a new line of shoes on a baby 
doll last to retail at $5 and $6. The 
shoes come in high and cuban heels. 


Maine 

@ Penobscot Shoe Co., and Old Town 
Shoe Co., Old Town, have announced 
the opening of a New York office 
under the direction of Myron B. Wold 
at 47 West 34th St. The complete lines 
of Penobscot Trampeze and Old Maine 
Trotters will be shown. 


New Hampshire 


@ Harry Aronson has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of merchan- 
dising and styling for Myrna Shoe 
Co., Manchester. He was formerly 
associated with the Martin-Tickelis 
Shoe Co. The firm is making a new 
line of baby doll styles. 


New York 


@ Samuel B. Vaisey, president, and 
Robert A. Bristol, vice president of 
the Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co., have 
added 40,000 square feet of factory 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK -. OAK . 
STAINLESS SUMAC .- 


QUEBRACHO . 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


footage through the recent purchase 
of another plant in Rochester, N. Y. 
The new plant will be used for pro- 
duction and warehousing of Jump- 
ing-Jack shoes, which are also pro- 
duced at plants in Skowhegan, Me., 
and Monett, Mo. The firm expects to 
be able to warehouse a_ sufficient 
number of Jumping-Jack shoes to 
provide all dealers with ‘in-stock 
service in the near future. All plants 
of the concern are working at top 
capacity. 


@ Nat Madow of Desco Shoe Corp. 
has been placed in charge of sales in 
New England. He will be located at 
Long Island City. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Sales of luggage for the first half 
of the fiscal year from July 1 through 
Dec. 31, 1948, showed a fairly heavy 
gain over the same period in 1947, 
judging from Internal Revenue Bur- 
eau collections of excise taxes from 
retailers. Tax receipts were $38,580,- 
395 or some $1,432,603 ahead of the 
preceding period. Holiday sales in 
Dec. were lower than 1947 with col- 
lections set at $7,412,970 as com- 
pared to $7,644,010 for Dec., 1947. 


© Profits in the leather and leather 
products industries for the third 
quarter of 1948 showed a moderate 
gain over the two preceding quart- 
ers, according to Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Security and Exchange 
Commission studies of all U. S. man- 
ufacturers. Profit “in cents per dol- 
lar of sale” after federal taxes were 
given as 3.7 for the third quarter, 


3.4 for the second, and 3.5 for the 
first. The quarterly rate of return on 
stockholders equity after federal taxes 
was given as 2.9, 2.6 and 3.0 for the 
quarters. 


@ The British Token Import Plan will 
be continued in 1948 with no com- 
modity additions, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has learned from the 
British Commonwealth Branch. Leath- 
er products involved are: fancy leath- 
er goods, excluding trunks, traveling 
bags, handbags, wallets and pochettes; 
leather footwear; and leather gloves, 
excluding industrial gloves. 


@ Shoes will be an important part of 
a distribution of $100,000 worth of 
American Red Cross emergency sup- 
plies for Greece. 


Illinois 


@ J. K. Reynolds Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed to represent A. H. 
Ross & Sons Co., Chicago Tanner, in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. The Windy 
City concern already represents Ross 
in Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Chicago. The 
sales staff, who will handle Ross’ 
line of shoe, glove, garment and 
specialty leathers, include William 
Wolfenbarger, Madison B. King, 
William Brinkmann, and Robert J. 
Reynolds. 


@ Francigene Sheridan, formerly 
with Charm Magazine as Midwest 
and Shoe Editor, has been appointed 
advertising director of the J. P. 
Smith Shoe Co., Chicago manufac- 
turer. 


lf YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
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“Tailored-to-the Job 


CEMENTS 


for Slip Lasting 


These cements are designed to help you in slip lasting 
operations . . . first, by providing the cement characteristics 
necessary to do a specific job . . . second, by fitting into your 
work schedule. 


@ Be Be Bond 542 (SOLVENT type). A popular general use cement for, 
covers, platforms and sock linings. Applied by hand. Crude rubber base. © 
@ Be Be Tex 888H (LATEX type). Cover cementing. A fast drying cement 
with exceptionally strong bond, long week-end tack and good layout. May 
be applied by hand, machine or spray. Natural latex base. 
Be Be Bond S-759 (SOLVENT type ). Provides a week-end tack and a 
strong bond .. . for covers, platforms and sock linings. Hand or machine 
application. Synthetic rubber base. 
Be Be Tex 7788 (LATEX type). This cement with overnight tack is a 
fast drying cement with a good bond. Use it on sock linings, platform covers 
and inner or outer platform surfaces. Spray, hand or machine application. 
Synthetic latex base. 


Note: Cements made from natural latex are com- 
Be Be Bond patible with natural solvent cements — Synthetic 
latex cements are compatible with synthetic 
solvent cements. 
Be Be Tex Cements 
Want information about MORE shoemaking * 


Products of BBChemical Co. cements? ... you'll find it in a concise 8-page 
guide titled “UMC ADHESIVES.” Ask your 
; United sales representative for the latest copy. 
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Leather 
MIAIRIKIETS 


General buying fair to good. bends were slow. ape sl leather con- 
\ Calf, sides and splits get biggest m fail, gout demand for thy 
© e s e e 

Factory | share of sales. Sole leather more 


ahead of leather "findings, however, 
active. Most prices steady. and tanners meet price resistance at 


SOLE LEATHERS | every turn 


BENDS BACKS | SOle Leather 
| Sole Leather Offal 

SWOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Etc. Boston tanners find new orders fair 

with heavy bends in best demand. Two to three weeks of fair business 

OUTSOLES Lights bring up to about 68c¢; mediums in bellies and shoulders keep Boston 
about the same; heavies up to 70c. tanners moderately busy. Bellies well 

MEN'S » WOMEN’S - BOY'S Production continues moderate and in- sold up at 35 to 37c¢ for cows, 37 to 

. _ ventories grow smaller. Tanners view 39c for steers, with some extra good 

MISSES’ - CHILDREN'S hide market with misgiving, antici- bellies bringing a cent more. Single 


NW ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS pate no rise, probable drop. shoulders active at 49c and down, 
ith some small sales at 50c. Double 
Midwentero _sole leather tanners with some small sales at Double 


Complete line of leather INSOLES any, are few and far between. Al- 
and leather COUNTERS though they note no change in price 20c accore me. wor. 
ability of parties involved. 
ideas, speculation is such that prices 3 
will lower themselves, especially in Both steer bellies and cow bellies 
view of the current sharp price de- appear to be the most popular item 
clines in the hide market. The only in the Midwestern market.* Prices are 
bright spot in the sole leather market quoted at 39 to 40c on steer bellies 
is the fact that heavy leather still gets and from 38 to 39¢ on cow bellies. 
a good demand at prices of 72c on Prices were adjusted slightly on single 
heavy bends, and from 89, 82, and 73c shoulders, heads off, being currently 
on finders’ bends, 11 iron and up quoted from 52 to 55c¢ and from 45 
Some business noted in) medium to 50c with hears on. Double rough 
bends, also at 72c¢ but very little in the shoulders, tannery run, sell from 61 
lights. Women’s finders’ bends sell to 62c and from 18 to 2le on steer 
occasionally at &3c. heads. 


The Philadelphia sole leather mar- 


ket was not quite so active. Some Cut Stock 


plants reported better results than 
others in selling to factories and cut- Ao steady to firm market exists in 
ters but on the whole new soles and the Midwest. No. 9 to 10 irons con- 


LEATHER: ITs PRICE AND TREND 


THIS MONTH YEAR 1948 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 


CALF (Men's HM) 95-1.10 95-1.10 1.10-1.25 1.30-1.48 
CALF (Women's) 90-1.10 90-1.10 1.25-1.30 1.40-1.48 
CALF SUEDE 1.05-1.30 1.05-1.25 1.50-1.65 1.45-1.90 
KID (Black Glazed) 70-90 70-90 
KID SUEDE 70-90 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) 65-70 76-82 
SHEEP (Russet 20-24 

corP. KIPS (Corrected) 65-70 


orio LEATHER Boston 
South St 


INC 
ork City 
ON LEATHER R CO. 


RS. St. Louis 


T 
2 Locust St- NG BELLIE 
AN SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.} 
710 Coast ond SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
re Sta and SPLITS (Finished Linings) 
Direc 
(ex WELTING [I/, x '/e) 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using oes rawstock. 


S Office s 
Tannery and General Offic 
anne 
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tinue to get a good call in both men’s 
and women's cut soles. Men's fine 
is quoted from a low of 71 to 83c (8 
to 10 iron); semi-fines from 69 to 
7% and from 63 to 73c on No. 1 
scratch. In the women’s cut. sole 
leather, the 7 to 8 irons are the most 
popular, with prices ranging from 
47 to 48c on fines, 44 to 45c¢ on semi- 
tines and 41 to 42c¢ on No. 1 scratch 


Welting 


Boston welting manufacturers usu- 
ally hold to a price of 84c for regular 
Goodyear welting of “% by 1% inches. 
Buyers want to pay less, some slightly 
lower priced sales reported. Specialty 
welting continues in good demand. 
Synthetic welting getting fairly wide- 
spread use in lower priced shoes. 
Plastic welting for work shoes not 
too active 


Calf Leathers 


Little change reported from Boston. 
fanners booked well ahead on wom- 
en's weights in all grades. Up to $1.10 
paid for best small skins of superior 
tannage. Greatest interest now for 
leather at less than S5c. Men's weights 
mixed. Some tannages sell everything 
produced; others sell only best and 
heaviest and the very low. grades. 
Lighter men's leather not widely 
wanted. Prices generally unchanged. 
Suede calf more active. Some large 
black sales reported with leather 
iround 90 to $1.10 most wanted. Up 
to $1.45 reported asked for one line. 


Calf tanners in the Midwest con 
tinue to stand pat in regards to the 
price structure. Big packer calfskins 
are still limited, which, according to 
reports, 1s the primary reason for the 
streneth in the calf leather market 
However, in view of the sharp de- 
clines in the cattlehide market, there 
is anticipation of this weakness being 
reflected in the calfskin market. Mean 
while, top grade calf leather, both 
men’s and women’s weights, is getting 
a good call, with prices ranging from 
$1.06 to $1.10 for Bo grade women's 
and from $1.10 to $1.12 B grade men’s 
Calf suede business is rather slow at 
the moment, with prices listed at $1.30 
tor No. 1 grade, $1. “ for No. 2 and 
$1.05 to $1.15 on No. 3. 


Kid Leathers 


The Philadelphia kid leather market 
has shown more life in the past few 
weeks as the spring shoe season gets 
underway. Several tanneries don't ex- 
pect spring demand to exceed the pres 
ent level of business. By April, black 
vlazed will be sold for fall shoe pro- 
duction and after that date new busi 
ness will pick up again. 

Some evidence that California type 
shoes will be switching to kid, have 
been noted. One Middle West  pro- 
ducer of this style shoe is reported 
to be using mothing but kid in new 
footwear. The fact that kid is some- 
what more expensive compared to 
materials that are customarily used, 
is to be reckoned with but tanners 
think the prospects of breaking ino 
this market are promising. 

Orders for blue glazed are very 
good at the present time. One tan- 
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BUILT-UP HEELS 
and BASES 


Cut your production costs with WEST- 
ERN uniformity—Increase your sales 
with WESTERN style. 


ESTERN LEATHER CO. 


904 E. PEARSON ST. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


SALES AGENCIES E. C. MANSKE, St. Louis A. L. BERRY, Boston 
A.C. MORAND MOORE & GILES, Lynchburg CC. F. TARBOX, Boston 
San Francisco J. G. ZIEGLER, Cincinnati JOHN F. THOMAS, New York 


A New Addition te 
an Honored Name 
in Leather 

SUPEREES 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING BRIDLE and STRAP LEATHERS 


HANS REES’ SONS 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Leadership for over a century 


PODOMETRICS — A NEW SHOE BOOK 


About it one manufacturer says, “A terrific impact on 
the industry’s traditional thinking about lasts, shoes 
and feet.” A truly scientific study that strikes at the 
roots of dozens of common and costly shoe problems. 
One hundred original illustrations. Price $2.50. Hide 
and Leather Publishing Co., 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


nery has been selling blue slipper 
stock for uppers. 

Suede production will be increased 
if skins are available. Demand is 
encouraging. Tanners are expressing 
doubt that raw materials will be 
easily obtained. Colors in suede will 
not be plentiful because most sources 
believe that there will be a big enough 
market in black. Brown several 
shades is receiving the most color 
interest at the present time. 

White suede for summer shoes is 
looking better with each succeeding 
week several tanneries which 
had shown reluctance to carry. this 
line have decided not to drop out of 
the running. Bookings still don’t rep 
resent potential requirements. 

High grades in both suede and 
glazed are meeting less price resis 
tance than was the case a few months 
ago. An average price black 
glazed is 70c, suede brings 80c ané 
slipper stock is selling at 50. 


Boston kid men get plenty of suede 
business, fair to good lining business 
but little glazed. Yet some tanners ot 
glazed, making a superior product 
keep moderately busy. Up to 80c¢ the 
biggest field for glazed. Up to 75 
best for suede. lack suede gets more 
orders now for future delivery. White 
getting some fair orders for imme 
diate delivery. Colors still active and 
being cut daily. Linings bring up to 
35¢ for volume trade; between 35 and 
36¢ accounts for most business. 


Patent Leather 


Boston tanners report awakening 
interest. Sampling increases daily but 
substantial sales yet to come. Up to 
60c paid for good extremes; up to 
70c for kips. Some quoted higher but 
we hear of no sales. Large leather. 
when under 50c, finds fair demand 


Sheep Leathers 


Lining sheep sells well in) Boston 
though past month has not been a 
large one. Up to 20c obtained for 
good russets; bulk of business done 
between 12 and l6c. Colored vegetable 
linings bring about a cent more thar 
russets for top grades. Chrome lining- 
sell well at 26¢ and down. Garment 
sheep very quiet. Tanners see good 
garment business if prices come down 
just a few cents. Raw = sheep prices 
softer, offer hopes to garment leather 
tanners. Novelty and hat-sweat busi 
ness small. 

The Midwestern market any 
thing but good. In order to bolster 
sales, tanners have shaved a penny or 
so off here and there when a_ fair 
sized quantity is involved. Business 
has been draggy during the past week. 
Russets (popular grades for shoes) 
are quoted trom 14 to 1l8c. Vegetable 
colored linings are priced from 18 
to 22c, while colored chrome linings 
are pegged at the 28¢ figure. | 


Side Leathers 


Heavy aniline types sides continuc 
active Boston district. Up to 60c 
paid for best tannages; others bring 
one to three cents less. Corrected ex 
tremes in lighter weights mixed. Best 
tannages do well, less desirable leath 
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er not so well. Up to 33e paid for 
such stock in some places, usually less. 
Corrected kips in heavy Weights bring 
up to 64¢; light leather up to 60¢c. 
Large leather more active with high 
colors widely wanted in) good tan- 
nages. Up to about 48c the usual 
trading ground. Best elk leather 
brings around 56c. 

!wo large Midwestern side leather 
tanners reported a downward price 
adjustment in kip side leather during 
the past week. However, it was em- 
phatically pointed out that ‘these price 
changes do not necessarily mean an 
established market at these lower 
levels. It is an attempt to stimulate 
idditional business, and, in some cases, 
depending upon the quantity involved, 
sales may be transacted at a penny or 
two more than the quoted price.” A 
new price range of from 58, 56, 54¢ is 
juoted on chrome corrected grain 
kip, 69, 67, 65¢ on full grain elk (MH) 
with the LM and M weights quoted 
« penny less. Corrected grain elk kip 
1s newly quoted at 58, 56, and 54c, On 
i average, prices ruled about 2 to 4c 
lower, depending upon the selection. 
(he market, as a whole, is exceed- 
ingly slow, with tanners encountering 
t great deal of price resistance. 


Splits 


Soston split tanners report better 
business generally. Suedes very active 
with most at 38 to 42c¢ for best light 
leather. One to two cents more for 
heavy suede. Heavy work shoe splits 
still hard to find, bring up to 30c¢. Sole 
splits priced at 30 to 40c; find plenty 
of customers. Linings not too active 
with about 24c the top price for fin- 
ished types. Gussets get) good call 
at 19-20c. 

Demand for work shoe splits is fair- 
good in the Midwestern leather 
market, with prices quoted from 32, 
30 and 28¢c. Blue splits (table run) 
zet an occasional call at 15c. Some 
‘usiness noted in retanned sole splits 
at 30c for HM weights, 32 to 34c¢ on 
H weights and from 36 to 40c on 
double H weights. The lining trade 
has been rather slow. Prices, how- 
ever, are unchanged from a week ago, 
with quotations ranging from 23 to 
25¢ on both the pyroxylin and water 
tinished linings. Light suede splits 
are quoted from 36 to 40c¢ and heavies 
from 40 to 42c. Color suede splits 
ire figured about 2c more than the 
lacks. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


\ steady to firm market is re 
ported. Buyers express more desire 
for the lighter weight case leather, 
in comparison to other selections. 
However, regardless of this demand, 
tanners have held prices unchanged 


SMOOTH CASE 

Ounce No. 1 B c 

2 48 45 42 

2% 51 48 45 
SMOOTH BAG, STRAP, PORTFOLIO 

Ounce No. 1 B c 

3% 58 55 52 

4 62 59 56 

5 66 63 60 

6 68 66 64 
Portfolio leathers le higher 
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These are times of specialization. Our entire 
ALSO organization has devoted its efforts in devel- 
TANNERS OF ‘. oping—Superb Splits—that top them all. 
GLOVE LEATHER 


HORSEMIDES SPECIALTY TANNERS of 


CHROME SPLITS 
DEERSKINS SUEDE SPLITS e SOLE SPLITS 


cow BELLIES 


SHANKS LINING SPLITS 


» & T CO. 
a A. L. GEBHARDT CO 


416 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., 706 W. Oregon, Mil. 


BELL 


DOUBLE OAK 
SHOULDER WELTING 


The Manufacturer who produces shoes equipped with 
LIBERTY BELL Goodyear Welting has the satisfaction of 
knowing he has used the best. 


Why be satisfied with less? 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 


SINCE. 1883 
TANNERS OF 


FLEXIBLE 
INNERSOLE 


SPLITS 


‘ 
A.L. ? 
inSPLITS © 
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LICHTMAN & 
— LEATHERS 
NEWARK,N.J. 
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CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 


MonarchLeatherC 


CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO- 
1127 W. Division St., Chicago 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
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Harness Leathers 


Some improvement in the harness 
leather market in the not too distant 
future. This is based on the fact that 
the farm trade will soon be placing 
orders for spring plowing. Mean- 
while, prices are still quotable at 79c 
for A grade, 76c for B, 73c for C and 
70c for D grade. 


RUSSET 


A Grade regular weight.... 
B Grade regular weight... 
C Grade regular weight 
D Grade regular weight 
Backs 12c per Ib. additional. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather demand has not 
picked up. With the hide market 
asking substantially higher prices for 
winter take-off than was being paid 
a month ago, tanners are buying less. 
Belt) makers are not placing much 
business and tanners of bend butts 
are unwilling to take a chance on 
building up inventory. 


Demand in shoulders tor specialties 
is holding up fairly well. Manufac- 
turers of novelty belts are getting 
ready for spring business which will 
start in about a month. Welting rough 
shoulders are slow and will continue 
to be so until the manufacture of 
new shoes picks up. 

Curriers reported very few new 
orders. Curried bend butts. were 
dragging at all tanneries. Wide sides 
continued to move more easily than 
wide centers. Textile strap leather was 
flourishing. Slabs are scarce in face 
of strong demand, A more optimistic 
note on future business is being heard 
from Southern customers according 
to tannery representatives. 


BELTING LEATHERS 


No. 2 Ex. light . 

. 3 Ex. heavy . 
No. 2 Ex. light 


CURRIED BELTING 
Best 1 
Centers 1.43 1.33 
Centers (36") . 1.32 1.26 
Wide Sides i 1.14 1.07 
Narrow Sides . 1.10 1.06 97 
(Ex. lights 12¢ more; lights 5c more; ex 
heavies, 10¢ more). 


Glove Leathers 


A little better feeling has crept into 
this market during the past week. One 
or two beam houses have reopened. The 
Tanneries generally have increased pro- 
duction slightly. While the glove busi- 
ness has been very disappointing up to 
date, enough orders have been placed 
to give the manufacturer a toe-hold on 
this years business. 

Raw skin markets remain high. Pur- 
chases here are made to cover sales. 
No speculative buying to amount to any- 
thing. Prices on fine leathers remain 
steady. Top grades are not too plenti- 
ful. Domestic type grains are selling 


For Dependable 


Sole Leather 


@ For several generations shoe manu- 
facturers have looked to Laub for de- 
pendable sole leather. to produce longer 
wearing shoes. Headquarters for 


Vv Bends v Bellies 
Vv Shoulders 
Rough Double Shoulders 


It might be well that you too investigate 
Laub products — the products of over 
100 years experience in tanning. 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6,N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Company 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: Russ White Co. 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


A.H. Ross &Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEWYORK - Bankart & Somuelsor 
SAINT LOUIS AL W Co 
MILWAUKEE AW Potton 
CHICAGO Reynolds Co 
(GS ANGELES AJ BJ 

BOSTON - Merchant Lovey: 
PHILADELPHIA Schoenberg 
leather (Co 
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below published prices but official 
change has been announced. 

Up to date, spring business in high 
colors has been a failure. At best, the 
spring season will be a very short one. 
Conservatism is the watchword with 
store buyers. 


r- 


Gre. Dee 
Grade Cabrettas Peccary skins 


Real White SHEEP 


Actually Tanned WHITE—Not Bleached 


THOMAS A. O'KEEFE 


ID IE LEATHER COMPANY 


4 GOODHUE ST. SALEM, MASS. 
J.R. Sweasy Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for 


Men's Grey Domestics 
40 40 


32 


.. . 65, president of the Red Wing 
Shoe Co., Red Wing, Minn., died at 
a Rochester, Minn., hospital on Jan. 


Sweasy was prominent in civic and yee 
| -TANNERS OF 


social affairs. He entered the shoe 
business in Milwaukee, Wis. in 1905 


and became associated with the Red 
Wing Co. in 1914. In 1918, he took Fin} 
over the management and was elected 


president to succeed M. T. Shaw. % FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sweasy was a director of the Boot 


and Shoe Manufacturers) Assn. for 
many years and was actively associ- a 
ated with the Red Wing Manutfac- 


irers Assn, 
sal are his wife, Helen; a a MEN'S AND WOMEN’S 
son, W. D. Sweasy of Red Wing; Aa IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 


a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Terrell of 


Salt Lake City, Utah; two grand- 
daughters, a grandson and a sister. PEABODY, MASS..,'U. S. A. 


... 69%, who operated a harness and 
leather business in Cobalt, Ont., Cana- + d PRINTZ 
da, for many years, died in Toronto anne EATHER 

Jan. 22. Born in Cape Breton, by L 
Mr. McEachren learned the harness 
making business from his father and in COMPANY 
1909 opened his own business. He 
took an active part in the development Alum Lambs (non-rust) Chrome Lambs 
of northern Ontario for over 20 years. Goat and Cabretta 
For All Requirements 
George H. Ellis ‘ 
ght ent Also—Contract Tanners of Black Suede Kid 
2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. Since 1884 PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


turer, died at the Pleasant View Rest 
Home, Haverhill, Mass., on Jan. 20 
after a long illness. Before retiring 
10 years ago, Ellis was in the wood 
heel business under the name G. H. 
and A. H. Ellis Wood Heel Co., Ha- 


| 
verhill for 50 years. He leaves his 
wife, Agnes; two nephews and_ sev- 


eral nieces 
Louis A. Krause Ask 

. 76, retired glove manufacturer, 
died at the Burleigh Nursing Home, Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Johnstown, N. Y., on Jan. 21. He was 
associated with the Louis Meyers & Caixa Postal 917 Sao Paulo Brazil 
Sons factory for more than 40 years, bs : 
and held the position of purchasing 
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Leathers 


PRODUCTS 
WIP YOU) MAKE BETTER 
“LEATHERS AT LOWER cost” 


L. 

H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ropean 


Styles 


READ 


Quarterly Footwear Fashion 


publication indicating future 


European trends. Mailed di- 
rect from Paris. the hub of 
the fashion world. 


$40.00 Per Year Prepaid 
Mail Orders to: 


LEATHER and SHOES 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


agent betore retiring three years ago. 
He leaves three nephews, Claude 
Krause of Johnstown; Edward Krause 
of Northfield, Mass.; and Lucius 
Krause of Amsterdam. 


Allen R. Greenawald 


shoe manufacturer tor 
many years a salesman of shoes in 
foreign countries, died recently in 
Johnstown, N. Y. For many years he 
traveled over the world as foreign 
representative of United Shoe Co. and 
later opened his own factory manufac- 
turing baby shoes for 10 years at Cel 
larsville, Pa., his birthplace 


Sir George White 


81, prominent shoe manutac- 
turer, died Jan. 26 in Norwich, Eng- 
land. A former Lord Mayor of Nor- 
wich, he was president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Boot and Shoe 
Manutacturers in 1933-34 


Sam Minner 


president of Minner & Co., 
Inc. St. Louis hide dealer and 
broker, died Jan. 28 after a week's 
illness. Mr. Minner spent 45 
years in the industry. 


IFIIN AA CIE 


American Hide and Leather Co. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on Jan. 27, American Hide and 
Leather Co., Boston, Mass., declared 
a quarterly dividend of 75-cents per 
share for the period ending March 
31, 1949, on the outstanding shares of 
6 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable March 11, 1949 to holders of 
record Feb. 24, 1949. 


The company reported an operating 
profit of $431,624 for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1948. This compares 
with a profit for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1947 of $584,621 


Spencer Shoe Corp. 


Spencer Shoe Corp., Boston, re 
ported a net loss of $112,341 after 
taxes for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
27, 1948 as compared with a profit of 
$67,725 for the same period in 1947. 
However, the company reports that 
sales in Dec., 1948, the first month of 
the current fiscal year, were larger 
than any month in’ the company’s 
history. 


In his annual report to stockholders, 
Philip) Mulvihill, president, said that 
from a manufacturing angle, the year 
1948 was the poorest the firm has ex- 
perienced. The Belfast, Me., plant 
was closed and is now in process of 
liquidation. Production of better grade 
welt shoes has been concentrated at 
the Marion, Ind. factory. 


The poor showing was due mainly 
to lack of orders and piling up of 
finished good inventory which resulted 
in markdowns and closeouts, added 
Mulvihill. 


RAWHIDE 


FOR 
RUGGED 


BOOTS 
and 
SHOES 


CALIFORNIA 
TANNING 
co. 


1905 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


AMERICA'S 
FINEST LEATHERS... 


ROCK OAK 
AM-O-FLEX 
ROCKROME 


THE 


American Oak Leather Company 
Cincinnati - Chicago - St. Louls - Boston 
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quite sure what would be a good place 


JAUID JE 2 4 to call the market established. The 
market is. not established, however. 


Hide market broke sharply. 
Substantial losses registered in 
most selections. Calfskins seek- 
ing a level as are kipskins. Coun- 
try hide prices nominal but 
definitely lower. 


Packer Hides 


About 65,000 hides moved in the 
big packer hide market, with sub- 
stantial losses registered in some 
selections, particularly heavy cows, 
branded steers and branded cows. 
Other selections showed some losses 
in keeping with previous drops in 
other selections. 

Prices on native steers tound a 
range of 24% to 26c, Chicago basis, 
with extreme light native steers es- 
tablished at 29!2c. Previous quota- 
tions had been around 29c, but purely 
on the basis of other declines. Selling 
tound a slightly better level for them, 
but still 24cc under the previous trad- 
ing. 

Native cows dropped in all selec- 
tions, but light cows held up well 
considering what was going on else- 
where. Heavy cows established them- 
selves at 21!2c, down 2c from previous 
weeks business, while branded cows 
sold at 21%c, also down 2c. Light 
native cows sold at 28c tor light 
zrubbing hides of fairly light aver- 
age, which might put Chicago cows 
around 27%c. However, nothing has 
from Chicago yet. 

Branded steers were down le when 
butts, heavy Texas steers and Colo- 
rado steers sold on a basis of 22c 
and 21%c Nothing was done in light 
Texas or extreme light Texas steers. 

Bulls sold at various prices, one 
lot of 3,000 selling at 17'44¢ FOB River 
and Northern points, and other lots 
selling at 16!2c, Chicago basis. The 
higher priced bulls, however, were 
said to have been all natives, selected 
for weights, and for export. 

While all this trading was going on, 
traders had little time to say much 
about the conditon of the market ex- 
cept that it looked quite easy. The 
heavy hides, of course, are still show- 
ing the easiness. 

Outside packers were rather quiet, 
but perhaps because they were wait- 
ing for the larger sellers to establish 
prices. However, the clearance of 
hides from outside sources was good 
last week, amounting to more than 
30,000 hides, which is considerable 


Packer Calfskins 

Levels in the packer calfskin mar 
ket are uncertain. The declining hide 
market, it is felt, is certain to have 
some effect on the levels of packer 
calfskins, which in turn will affect 
the outside skins. The last prices are 
quotable until some other levels are 
established. Nothing was this 
week. 

Packer untrimmed Northern calt- 
skins are purely nominal at 65c, last 
trading levels, with Riverpoints figured 
nominally at 52!2c¢, both on all- 
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as many in the trade are trying to 


say when offering hides. Tanners 


are looking at the market with a 


weight basis. Smal! packer allweights doubtful eye, and do not know what 
are nominally figured at 50c. a good level would be. 

Packer Northern allweight — calf- From the indications, not over 2le 
skins, on the new trim basis, last would be paid today for the best 
sold at 69'%c, f.o.b. shipping points. quality offerings of 48/50 Ib. average 

Packer New York trimmed calf small packer allweight native steers 
skins are quoted at $4.00 asked for 3 and cows. Some are quoting around 
to 4's, $4.75 asked for 4 to 5's, $5.25 20c. Sellers, however, look at the 
tor 5 to 7's, $6.00 asked for 7 to 9s, price of light native cows, nominally 
and $8.50 nominal for 9 to 12’s around 28c, and figure that their hides 
are still worth 24 to 25c selected. Tan- 
Packer Kipskins ners snicker at these prices. 

Packer kip has also been quiet, and 
the declines in hides will Bers Country Hides 
have some effect here also. However. 
trading is needed to establish the 
amount of change. Last prices hold. defina rle. Sellers bch often noted to 

Packer native kip is quoted at 40¢c, ask around 1% for 46/50 Ib. average 
with overweight natives at 37 ec hides, but tanners are looking at the 
Brands, in both cases, are 2!4c less market through a I7c eye. Some peo- 

Packer (New. York kip ple figure that flat. trimmed 
skins are quoted at $9.25 for 12 to is top for country hides, with others 
i7's, and SIG00 asked for 17's and figuring that 17 to 18c flat trimmed 
up. is a_ better indication, because some 

of the lighter, better quality hides, 

could be figured higher. However, 

Small Packer Hides it is hard to say because no one knows 
= : what is going to happen to big packer 

The levels the small packer hides between now and_= tomorrow. 
market are up and down, with no one The uncertainty that is shown by the 


QUOTATIONS 


Present Wee I th Avo Year Ago 


Native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows . 
Heavy native cows . 
Native bulls 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers .... 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers .. 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 

Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins .. 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins | 


FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC... FUTURES MARKET 
Close “lose High Low 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 For Week For Week 
2 24.05 2 

21.808 22.05 2 

September 21.90B 21.10B 21.45 

December : 20.408 20.308 20.60 

Total sales, 


Brokers 
& 
Tanners’ 
Agent Service 


Receiving 


210 LINCOLN ST. TELEPHONE 
BOSTON !1, MASS. HUBBARD 0513 


25444-2634, 25-26%, 28 
291, 30 28 $1 
2314-241, 2414-25 2x 
164, 17 17 18 
22 24 25 27 
ueeiancanauceueae 23 24 25 27 
jintnesesene 24 25 26 29 
sintdstbic 22 24 25 27 
21% 231, 24h, 261, 
15}. 16 16 17 
§2%-65 5244-65 -60 65 -90 
35 35 35 45-50 
40 40 37h, 
| 
Net 
Change 
91 
25 
10 
Ww 
EL 4 
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STERN 
acooo CANN4Ame 


SINCE 1901. 


_ THE STERN ORUM-TYPE CAN 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


183 ORLEANS STREET EAST BOSTON 28 MASS. 


WINDRAM 


Oualil ality 


COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 


BUCKLES By SS 


ORMOND \ 


Roller-Non Roller 
Steel or Brass Base 
Gracetul lines Smooth metal work 
fine finishes Formed tongues 


Gilt Bronze 
Nickel Gunmetal Colors 
He; resentat.ves in all centers 


White for 


iples 
ACTURING Company 


New York |3 NY 


current levels puts tanners in a very 
confused state, and gives them an op- 
portunity to sit back and do nothing 


Country Calfskins 


Nothing can be said here until 
something is done in the packer calf 
market. Values are purely nominal, 
with interest centered on the packer 
lots rather than the city and country 
production. 

City allweight caliskins are nomi- 
nally figured around 35c. Country 
allweight calfskins are figured around 
26c. 

New York trimmed collector calt- 
skins are nominally quoted at $3.50 
for 3 to 4's, $4.25 for 4 to 5's, $4.75 
for 5 to 7's, $5.25 for 7 to 9's, and 
$6.50 for 9 to 12's. 


Country Kipskins 


The country kipskin market is quiet 
Nothing is being looked at in either 
the city or country lines, or the col- 
lector skins. Quotations are holding 
unchanged for all selections. 

City kipskins are nominally quoted 
in a range of 26 to 28c, with country 
kipskins figured around 22 to 23c¢ 
nominal. 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are quotable around $7.25 nomi- 
nal for 12 to 17's, and $8.50 nominal 
for 17's and up. 


Wool Pelts 


Sheep pelts are quict, with offerings 
rather light. The trade talking 
about the Interior packers sales, 
which are due to be reported within 
a short while, but as yet, nothing 
has been indicated as to what levels 
might be. Pullers, however, seem to 
be going into the market with a feel- 
ing that the market should be lower, 
and they may try and get the pelts at 
slightly less money. 

Shearlings are holding unchanged 
at $2.00 to $2.50 for No. I's $1.40 
to $1.50 for No. 2’s, and $1.30 to 
$1.40 for No. 3's. Fall clips are 
figured around $2.50 to $3.00. 


Pickled Skins 


Big packer pickled skins are nomi 
nally quoted at $10.50 per dozen with 
no interest noted. 


Horsehides 


No change in the horsehide market. 
Frimmed hides are quotable around 
$8.75 to $9.00, for 60 Ib. hides. Un- 
trimmed hides are figured around 
$9.50 with interest nil. Butts are 
figured around $3.00 nominal, basis 
22 inches and up, with fronts around 
$6.00 top. No interest in either butts 
or fronts. 


Dry Sheepskins 


No weakness evident the hair 
skin markets. Shippers at origin very 
firm but buyers here very cautious 
and hesitant about operating. Also, 
usually talk prices below sellers’ views 
although on sales lately consummated, 


buyers met the asking figures. How- 
ever, volume is restricted and has been 
confined to a few scattered lots, mostly 
Brazil cabrettas. 


Brazil cabrettas are strong as re 
ports from primary markets state that 
purchases by Europe and local tanners 
have kept sellers in closely sold 
up position and relatively few skins 
are being offered in this market. It 
is said that limited quantities of Per- 
nambucos and Natals sold at $17.00 
per doz., c.&f., basis manufacturers 
It is believed that additional small 
quantities could be had at that figure 
but there is little chance of any of 
ferings at less as supplies are small 
The Cape market is firm with ship 
pers asking 135 shillings for glovers: 
buyers here are unwilling to meet this 
figure but reports state that Europe 
and particularly England been 
operating at the asking figure. Niger 
ians are quiet and few offers being 
received. Agents here indicate pri- 
mary market very firm and relatively 
few unsold stocks available. Sellers 
of Addis-Ababa slaughterers, Mochas, 
dry salted) Sudans and Mombasas 
state that they have been receiving 
very few offers and those that have 
been coming in, have been at prices 
that local buyers claim they cannot 
meet, whereas sellers state they have 
no difficulty in realizing their views 
elsewhere. Spot lots of Djeddahs, 330 
Ibs., selling at $9.75 per doz. ex-dock 


The shearling market continues 
strong and has been quite active. 
particularly the — shorts. Argentine 
shearlings 14-3, inch sold for ship- 
ment at 34c c.&f. Cape shearlings 
are very strong and it is reported that 
some additional quantities of '%4-!- 
inch sold at 20 pence c.&f. and that 
most of the stocks are now exhausted 
Good demand still noted but few 
offers being received. The longs or 
%4-1% inch have not been as active 
as buyers have been slow in follow 
ing the prices asked. Latest asking 
figure 30 pence c.&f. and it is said 
that some business was done at close 
to this figure. Punta Arenas ‘wool 
skins have been selling on the basis 
of three quarter to full wool at 4& 
per Ib., c.&f 


Reptiles 


Primary markets continue firm and 
while some buyers have shown an 
inclination to slight advances, 
most tanners are unwilling to follow 
the market. Reports from India that 
the Calcutta market firmed con- 
siderably as the season is about over 
and skins are scarce and prices high 
Buyers don't seem to be willing to 
operate at the high levels. Very few 
offerings coming in and then on the 
high side. Whips 4 inches up, averag 
ing 44. inches, 50/50 selection held 
at Madras bark tanned whips. 
4 inches up, averaging 4'2 inches. 
70/30 selection sold up to $1.05 and 
cobras at 65¢ and while sellers have 
advanced their ideas on the whips 
to $1.10, buyers have again reduced 
their limits to $1.00 and 62!.-63c¢ for 
cobras. Buyers might pay $1.10 for 
whips alone providing they average 
44; inches. Not much interest in 
vipers and market is nominal around 
40c, 4” up, ave. 5” and 44e for 4 
inches up, averaging 5!. inches, 
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80/20 selections, last paid. Supplies 
said to be coming in very slowly and 
sellers are having difficulty in filling 
contracts. Not much change in the 
Siam descriptions. Under 25,000 chouy- 
res, 80/20 selection, sold at 46c for 
8/10 inches and 3le for 6/8 inches. 
However, most sellers have higher 
views and for the large sizes alone up 
to 54c asked for 90/10 selection. Aers 
have been selling from 16-18c¢ for 
8/10 inches and 10c for 6/8 inches, 
although offerings have ranged from 
I5c up for 8/10 inches as to sellers 
and lots involved. Brazil market is 
unchanged with relatively few offers 
noted and then at prices above the 
ideas of buyers here. There is a 
seasonal lull for Argentine reptiles 
and while there is some interest in 
ampalaguas around $1.60, — business 
of late has been relatively small. 


Goatskins 


The lack of any sizable offerings 
and an equal lack of buyer interest 
keeps actual sales at a low level. 
Suede skins are the most popular in 
a slow market but asking prices are 
considered too high. European buy- 
ers continue to outbid U. S. 

The East India market is quiet with 
little or nothing offered. The few 
lots on the market are usually taken 
by European countries 

Top price on Bati skins is appar- 
ently $17.00 per dozen c.&f. but some 
talk is that higher than this was paid 
for some lots. Berberahs are quoted 
at $15.50 per dozen ¢.&f. for 1.05- 
1.10 Ib. skins with Europe said to be 
meeting this price. 


East Indies 


Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) 
Patnas 

Cawnpores and Lucknows 
Mozufferpores 

Dinajpores ... 

Caleutta kills 

Coconadas 

Deccans 

Kristnas 


12.00-12.50 
10.00 


Nominal 
11.50 


Nominal 


Chinas 


Szechuans 
Hankows 
Chowchings 


Nominal 
92 


Nominal 


Africans 


Casablanca and Marakesh ... 
Algiers 

Nigerians... 

Mombassas 

Marakesh 
West Province (ex. It.) 
Port Elizabeth (ex. It.) 


Mochas 


Berberahs (shipment) 
(shipment) . 


Bat 
Addis- Ababa 


Nominal! 
Nominal 
1.45- 1.50 

. 13.00-14.00 
N, 


Latin Americas 


Mantazas, ete. (flat) f.o.b. . is 60-63 
Oaxacas, f.o.b. ..... .. Nominal 
Barquismetos 53-54 
53-54 
Maracaibos Nominal 
La Guayras . Nominal 
Rio Hache Nominal 
Bogotas 

Jamaicas 

Haitians 

Santo Domingos ... 

Brazil (Cereas) 
Pernambucos 

Bahias 
Cordovas (8 kilos ave 

Paytas 


Nomina! 
Nominal 
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WANT AIDS 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 


Special Notices 


Tannery For Sale 


Located in Peabody, Mass. Up-to-date, equipped 
sprinklered tannery 3 floors -15,000 sq. ft.-- 
Electric Freight Elevator Track ar- 
angement Modern Oil Fired Boiler with hot 
water facilities. For further details, address 
B-1 c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Baler For Sale 


Motor driven, one floor type, bale 48 x 24, box 
depth 60”, excellent condition. 
Address B-2 
co Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, 


Graining Machine 


WANTED: One used nine foot graining ma- 
chine, either Traud or Baker. 
Address A-24, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, I. 


Encyclopedia of the 
Shoe and Leather Industry 


WANTED: Copies of Hide and Leather and 
Shoes’ Encyclopedia of the Shoe and Leather 
Industry. Supply is completely exhausted and 
we have a number of requests for copies. Will 
pay $5.00 per copy regardless of condition. 


RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Il. 


Help Wanted 


Technical Salesman 


Large and progressive 
chemical manufacturer 
with established reputation 
in the tanning industry 
offers unusual sales position. 


Practical knowledge of 
leather manufacture 
and leather chemistry 
more important than 
sales experience. 
When replying 
state past experience fully. 


Address A-25, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Skilled 
artisans in 
contract 
finishing. 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY. MASSACHUSETTS 


H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. 
Base Ball and Whip Leather Mfrs. 


N 
Sworan 
GARMENT HORSE 
WORK GLOVE HORSE 
(Grain and Splits) 
SPORTING GOODS LEATHER 
SPECIALTIES 
RETAN SOLE LEATHER 


WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Deerskins 


As a whole, not much business pass- 
ing as most of the large buyers claim 
that they have too much white leather 
to add to their inventories of raw- 
stock. Primary markets, hovever, re- 
main firm and as a matter of fact some 
shippers talk higher now than about 
a fortnight ago. Whether this is due 
to Europe operating or lack of skins 
coming in, is difficult to say as Ameri- 
can buyers are not supporting the 
markets to any great extent. Brazil 
‘jacks’ are held at 80-82c f.o.b. as 
against last confirmed sales at 85c, 
basis manufacturers and that is about 
top now. 


Pigskins 


There is difference of opinion as 
regards prices. Athough occasional 
small sales are noted of Manaos grey 
pecearies at $2.40-2.45, basis manu- 
facturers with most buyers talking 
the inside and even less, shippers at 
origin have much higher views and 
show little inclination to shade their 
ideas. Some Bahia peccaries including 
15 percent blacks and 10 percent num- 
ber twos and seconds held at $2.10 
f.o.b., being considerably over the 
ideas of buyers here. 


(Continued from page 14) 


“In the past eighteen months 
alone there have been three separate 
series of negotiations for contracts. 
and exactly two years ago, as a re- 
sult of inability to agree upon terms. 
the Lynn factories were closed for 
nearly three months,” Goldman said. 
terming the period as two years of 
retrogression, “And now. again, in 


five short months hence, according 


to the new contract. the industry is 


faced with demands for further 


negotiations.” 


Temporary Reprieve 


An impending general strike by 


Mass. shoe workers was narrowly 
averted recently when both sides 
agreed to continue the 1948 con- 
tract through the coming — year. 
(L&S, Jan. 8, 1949.) “Absolutely 
nothing was accomplished except to 
provide the industry with a_ six 
months reprieve,” Goldman asserted. 
“The great disappointment was the 
flat refusal of the Union to arbitrate 
the demands.” 

Many of the country’s outstand- 
ing shoe manufacturers still main- 
tain their home in Lynn but manu- 
facturers elsewhere, said the attor- 
ney, citing the fact that almost as 
many shoe workers leave the city 
daily for out of town and_ state 
factories as are employed in the 
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city, “It is paradoxical that neither 
employer nor worker can utilize his 
services in his own community,” he 


declared. 


Rubber Footwear Sales 
To Remain Stable in ‘49 


Sales of rubber footwear in 1949 
will probably par those of last year, 
according to James S. Barrie, vice 
president in charge of distribution 
for the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass. Barrie told company 
representatives at a sales meeting 
held in Chicago recently that an in- 
creasing amount of American-made 
rubber is now being used in rubbers, 
galoshes and boots because it wears 
better than natural rubber. 

The Hood executive based his pre- 
diction on the fact that “prices of 
quality footwear have increased an 
average of only 39 percent over 
1941, compared with boosts of 75 
to 90 percent in many other indus- 
tries.” 


IE WD WW © 


(Continued from page 6) 


large rather than diminish the very 
bureaucratic centralization it  pro- 
fesses lo deplore. 

Pension responsibility belongs sole- 
ly to industry. And the cost should 
become part of the cost of the com- 
modity— just as machinery and other 
essential plant depreciation costs are 
tagged onto the cost of the com. 
modity on the price-ratio-to-total 
costs basis. In this way labor and 
management can work together to 
solve the problem and eliminate the 
costly and cumbersome administra- 
tive role which must otherwise be 
borne by the Government. 

Important, too, is that 
provisions for “worn-out” workers 
allows them a guaranteed income 
which is translated into steady and 
guaranteed purchasing power. This 
in turn is translated as an asset to 
industry and the national economy. 
But without such pension funds the 
individual is not only lost to the 
aggregate vigor of the national pur- 
chasing power, but becomes an 
economic burden to the community. 

In the light of such facts. industry 
must sharply and quickly convert its 
prespective toward pensions from 
unwarranted paternalism to more 
realistic values involved. It must pro- 
vide at least the same respectful con- 
siderations for men it does for ma- 
chines and mules. 


pension 


Acme Leather Co. 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
American Extract Co. . . 
American Oak Leather Co. 
Archer Rubber Co. 

Armour Leather Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 


Beckwith Mfg. Co. 

Boston Cutting Die Co. 
Boston Machine Works Co. 
Brown, Wm. C., Leather Co. 


California Tanning Co. 
Carr Leather Co. 
Chemical Service Corp. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. Front Cover 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


Gallun, A. F. & Sons Co. 
Gaywood Mfg. Co. 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 

Geilich Leather Co. 

Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 


Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 
Hebb Leather Co. 
Howes Leather Co. 
Huch Leather Co. 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 
Isaacson-Greenbaum Co. 


Korn Leather Co. 


Laub's Sons, George 

Lichtman, J. & Sons 

Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 

Linen Thread Co., Inc., The 
10, 13, 14, 


Maine Devel 
Malis Leather Co. 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 
Modern Lee Finishes Co. 
Monarch Leather Co. 


Ohio Leather Co., The 
O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. 
Ormond Mfg. Co. 


Peters Bros. Rubber Co. 
Printz Leather Co. 
Rees’, Hans, Sons 

Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 


Silverman, Louis |., Inc 
Stern Can Co., Inc. 
Surpass Leather Co. 
Swoboda, H. & Son, Inc. 


Thiele Tanning Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Insert facing pages 16 & 17 and page 35 
U. S. Leather Co. Back Cover 
Van Horne-Kaestner Leather Co. 7 
Western Leather Co. 38 


Windram Mfg. Co. 44 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. ae 
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The first 1949 issue of SHOESCOPE—America's 
most talked-about shoe fashion and styleguide 
magazine—will appear in February. Over 100 
original and advance shoe designs; four national 
shoe style survey reports; Stylescope—an accu- 
rate, authentic shoe stylequide report. These and 
other outstanding features will assure the Feb- 
ruary SHOESCOPE of a wide audience. 

Through SHOESCOPE, your advertising reaches 
—shoe manufacturers; department store shoe 
divisions; shoe wholesalers; shoe chains and mail 
order houses. 


ENN 
WITH 10,000 


SHOESCOPE 


Plus stylemen, purchasing agents, designers and 
pattern makers, sales managers, shoe buyers and 
other industry executives. 


THESE ARE THE MEN WHO SPECIFY AND 
BUY THE MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS THAT 
GO INTO EVERY SHOE. 


SHOESCOPE'S pages offer an economical, 
tremendously effective space buy for your ad- 
vertising to these influential buyers. 


Contact us immediately for SHOESCOPE space 
rates, at 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6. 


February 5, 1949-—LEATHER and SHOES 
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For FOOT HEALTH and COMFORT 


s own product —LEATHER 
And:: 


The best available — “U. Ss. LEATHER” 


UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 


